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Paics be a 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Sole Manager and Director, Mr. W. HARRISON. 
Commence every Evening with the successful new Operetta, 


PUNCHINELLO. 
Libretto by H. Farnie, nea Music by W. O. Levey, Esq. 
Principal Characters by Messrs. G. Honey, Swrrt, Rovsz, Terror; 
Miss Corrrety, and Miss Susan Gaxton. 


To be followed by the new Grand Nursey Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 
Written by H. J. S.J, ERM, Esq. 
The New and Magnificent Scenery by Mes Messrs. GEORGE DANSON and SONS, 
will include a Gorgeous Palace, s new Grand Transformation Scene, 
THE MAZE OF SILVER DEWDROPS, 
A SHOWER OF GOLDEN RAIN, 

PARADISE of FAIRIES ‘and HOME of the 

SILVER ZEPHYRS. 





Immense success of the last and gi and greatest Wonder in Science, 
EIDOS AEIDES., 


OR, 
The Visible Invisible, 
O! that this too solid flesh would melt— 
Thaw, and resolve itself into dew. 


Shakespere's imposibility done nightly in the new Pantomime, 


N.B.—This.entirely New Effect renders Material Beings, Lo nag moving from 
the spot, Visible and Invisible, my exhibited in the Pantomim: 

Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s. ; First Circle, 4s.; 
Upper Boxes, 38.; Pit, 28, 6d.; Gallery, 1s. Doors open at Half-past Six, per- 
formances to commence at Seven. The Box-office open daily from Ten till Five.j 


SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES 
OF THE GRAND PANTOMIME 


Every TUESDAY and SATURDAY, 


at Two o'clock. Children under Twelve years of age ag Sa to all parts of the 
house, except Pit, which will be 1 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—SPEOCIAL 


HOLIDAY NOTICE.—Children under 12 Years of Age admitted to Stalls, 
ress Boxes, Upper Boxes, at Half-price, to the Pit 1s. 6d., for the Morning and 
Evening Performances of the Pantomime. 


O MUSIC SALOON PROPRIETORS, PUBLI- 
CANS, and Others, Those very commodious premises, Ta Hoxton Music 
LL, 64, High Street, Hoxton (licensed for Music), with possession ; erected in a 
substantial and costly manner, and appropriately embellished. The Hall is capable 
of seating about 600 persons, with roomy Gallery, Refreshment Bars, Club Rooms, 
Hat Room, Ante Room, Lavatories, Money-taker's Office, Dwelling-rooms, large 
Basement premises, Coal, Wine, and Beer Cellars. Estimated rental value £300 per 
ca A most valuable opening is presented for profitable enterprise and invest- 
men 
Messrs. Tess BrotHers will sell the above, by direction of the Mortgagee, at 
Garraway's, Change Alley, Cornhill, Tuesday, Jan. 10th, 1865, at 1% for 1 o'clock. 
Particulars of J. W. Suir, Esq., Solicitor, 8, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn; at Garra 
ways; and of the Auctioneers, 3, ‘Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. ‘Next sales 
Jan. 24th, Feb, 14th, 28th, and March 14th, 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
O. _ MUSIOSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Printed, in the best 
BOWER CHER, 3 3 Little Marlborough Street, 














style, at very ’ moderate prices, by 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 
Continued Success of the GREAT PANTOMIME, “CINDERELLA,” and the 
Wonderful DONATO. 
On MONDAY next, and during the week (Wednesday exeepted), 
THE BRIDE OF SONG. 
After which (at a Quarter past 8) the Grand and highly successful Pantomime, 
CINDERELLA, 
Or Harlequin and the Great Fairy of the Little Glass Slipper. 
With magnificent Scenery and gorgeous Accessories, 

In the Harlequinade the extraordinary One-1 Dancer, 8icxon DONATO, will 

appear and perform his celebrated Danse avec Manteau, 

On WEDNESDAY next, Jan. 11 (by general desire), 


A JUVENILE NIGHT, 
On which occasion, and for that Night only, La eateatne will 
previous to the Opera, commencing at Sev: rminating at Ten o 


en, and i 


DONATO will Appear in each Semuadion of the Pantomime. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE 
Next MONDAY at Two o'clock, and every Monday till further notice, 


Doors open at Half-past Six; commence at Seven; and terminate a few minutes 
past Eleven every Evening. 


The Box-office is open from Ten till Five. 
DONATO EVERY EVENING 


AT THE 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


DLLE. Martorelle, Miss Fiorella Tllingworth, Madame 
Fanny fiottost, B Miss Poole a Adelaide Cornelis, and Madame Weiss. 

Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Herbert Rond, W. Coates, Mr. C. Lyall, and Mr. Henry 
oy Mr. es = ee. Alberto lounnen, Mr. A. Cook, Mr. Melville, and Mr. 
Weiss. tes, by permission of the 2 Company, —- = 
at liberty to i pee ments in London or the P a hemy Am 
months of January, Fe! , and March. All letters po es yo 
addressed to Mr, J. Russell, Manager, Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, 








HE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY’S CONCERTS will 

commence THIS EVENING, Janvary 7, at Eight o'clock, and continue every 

rtists—Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Rudéersdorff, Madame 

* Malle. Liebhart, Madame Elvira Behrens, Madame Sainton- 

Dolby, God Madame Alice Mangold, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, 

Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mons. Sainton, Herr Jansa, Herr toy 
Mr. Doyle, Mons. Paque, Mr. George Uollins and Signor Pezze. Conductor, H 

Wiihelan Ganz. Tickets at Mitchell's Library ; Keith, Prowse and Co., 48 Cheapside ; 

and the principal Music Warehouses. 


Mis EMILY SOLDENE will make her First Appear- 
ance on any Stage as AZUCENA in Ji Trovatore, at Drury Lane Theatre, 








ISS RAVENSCROFT will sing “ Lovz 1s 4 GENTLE 


THING,” from HowarD GLover's popular aera Once too +% the Com- 
poser’s Grand Morning Concert, at Drury Lane Thea onday, Jan 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “ Harx! 

THE Betts ARE Rincine,” composed by Henry Smart, at Mr, Wilkinson's 

Benefit, at the Gallery of Illustration, Saturday Evening, January 21; and at the 
Glee and Madrigal Union Concert, at Windsor, January 24. 


M's; MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN will pla 








Pe a Cueetp oo Mo ane paca I epee 
an. Beaumon on on 
usic Hall, Store Street, Jan. 11. oo ao 
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ADLLE. GEORGI axp MADLLE. CONSTANCE CHARLES FOWLER’S COMPOSITIONS. 


GEORGI having left for Barcelona to fulfil an engagement at the Royal | ,, The Rosebud,” Melody for the Pianoforte ... sa ce 
Opera, all communications are requested to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duncan | ,, The | party Witches,” Polka eamaiee, ao, ..: 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. « Allegretto Grazioso,” do. mx. 


oe oo one one oe on oo 





ie AND 
R. GEORGE HONEY will sing “Tx my CHATEAU OF | Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin coon +» Price, in Score, 


Pompernick,” from HowarD GLover’s popular Operetta, Once too Often, at London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
the Composer's Grand Morning Concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, Monday, Jan. 9. 


\ R. J. STEDMAN will sing Rercnarpt’s popular ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIO 


Rae hi istically IlJustrated. . a, 
Lied,  Tuov ART SO NEAR AND YET So FAR," at Mr. Thomas Ward's Concert, Characteristically IlJustra 8. 








CamieuT jogs “ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 40 
amdenTown, Jan, 14. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing, “ Aticzr, wHERE 


art Tuovu," by Ascher, at City Hall, Glasgow, Jan. 14; Aberdeen, Jan. 21. 


R. WHIFFIN begs to announce that he is now at 

liberty to accept Engagements. All communications respecting Oratorios, 

Concerts, Musical Soirées, &c., to be addressed to his residence, 44, Upper Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


ERR LEHMEYER has the honor to announce to his 

Friends and Pupils that he has removed to 2 Percy Street, Bedford Square, 

where communications for lessons, engagements, &c., are requested to be addressed, 

as well as to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 
244 Regent Street. 


INNIE WARREN'S QUADRILLE, for Piano. 


Performed every Morning at the Levées, St. James's Hall. Finely illustrated. 














3s. 


H® BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL, 2s. 6d. 
er OF THE MILL. Song. 3s. 


tome RIVULET. Song by Doxores. - 2s. 6d. 
™ LIQUID GEM. Ballad, 2s. 6d. 
5 fees BRIDGE. Song. Miss M. Linpsay. 2s. 6d. 


LARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS 
OF MUSIC, 88th Edition, 1s. ‘* No child learning music ought to be without 
it."—Morning Chronicle. ‘A complete handbook for schools."— Wesleyan Times. 
** Designed for the assistance of teachers of the pianoforte."—The Author. It is well 
adapted as a text book for examination. Also, CLARKE'S CATECHISM OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF HARMONY, 2s. 


London: Reserr Cocks & Co., 6 New Burlington Street, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
THE DONATO WALTZ, 


With a Full Length Portrait of the celebrated One-legged Dancer, 
DONATO. 


The Reception Waltz, 


With Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. General Tom Thumb, 
: Commodore Nutt, and Minnie Warren, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
LOUIS RENARD. 
Price Four Shillings each. 
RansrorD & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 








Just published, price 3s., 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 
CoMPosED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 
“SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 
SONG FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

The Poetry from an Unpublished Hymn cf the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit-Rappers’ Mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd 8. W. M. 
* Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... eee 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s., 


“MAIBLUMCHEN” 


(Tue Littte May Fiower), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Comprosep sy FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





KUHE’S NEW PIECE, 
“LA THURINGIENNE.” 


VOLKSLIED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 4s. 
Dtncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
MARY, 
SONG. 
Compose sy JOHN JACKSON. 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
AS SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI, 
CompPosED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“DISTANT’ MUSIC,” 
MILITARY PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“THE CHRISTMAS ROSE,’ 


Composed by 
W.LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
“Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





Just Published. Price 3s. 


“Q LOVELY VOICES OF THE SKY.” 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 
For Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. 
The Poetry by 
MRS. HEMANS. 
The Music by 
G W. HAMMOND. 


iondon; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 


THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 
Beethoven's Works inthe Edition published by Brerrxorr & Hirren, 
By OTTO JAHN.* 

It has, for some time past, become a custom among us to pub- 
lish editions of the complete works of popular authors; friends 
and admirers have taken steps to collect and arrange the scattered 
works of jdeceased writers, and even some living ones have them- 
selves been induced by the favor of the public to collect their own 
works. Recently, ee editions have grown to be a decided 
matter of fashion, and long rows of the complete works of German 
classics, of very varied classicality, fill the book-shelves. It is no 
longer an unheard-of occurrence for authors, at the outset of their 
literary career, to think of a collective edition of their yet un- 
written books, and to publish annually three or four volumes of their 
complete works. It is, however, satisfactory that, in this manner, 
the gross amount of our literature is perfectly kept up, and ren- 
dered accessible for the enjoyment of readers, and the studies of 
investigators, and though, in too many cases, the practicability of 
such collections is based more upon a love for collecting and a 
pleasure in perfect sets, than on any sterling interest in the literary 
productions themselves,: we must not find fault with the fact, 
for in this case, as in all matters where an important result can be 
attained only by the participation of the masses, we may be very 
well satisfied when the taste and sympathy of the public are in 
anywise directed to what is right and good. In what each indi- 
vidual conceives the common aim to consist ; to what an extent he 
takes - inwardly in the general movement; and what lasting 
gain he is able to derive from suchlike efforts, are questions we 
may confidently leave every one to decide for himself. Asarule, 
however, people in Germany are far from entertaining the opinion 
that the public are bound to prove their interest in literature not 
alone by reading, but also by purchasing; that they are under 
certain obligations to the author with whose productions they 
would not like to dispense ; that they only discharge those obli- 
gations by rendering him materially free and independent to 
pursue his labors in art; and that, by so doing, they also are work- 
ing, according to a natural law, in the cause of literature, the pro- 
sperity of which is acknowledged by every one as the ornament 
and pride of the nation. While in England and France a man 
who is in easy circumstances and makes any pretension to educa- 
tion regards himself as bound in honor by that very pretension to 
set aside a reasonable sum in his household expenditure for litera- 
ture and art, in the corresponding classes of society among our- 
selves, to buy books is still regarded as a most superfluous piece of 
luxury. The majority of the purchasing public is, consequently, 
com of those who cannot well do without books as the 
implements of their profession, and such persons form neither the 
largest nor the most affluent section of the reading public. 

The position of the public with respect to the music-publishing 
trade is essentially different to its position towards the bookselling 
trade. Music is purchased beyond comparison most extensively by 
those who themselves play and sing, and consists, therefore, only 
of such as comes within the sphere of their powers of execution 
and of their taste. Thus the regular market depends upon the 
majority of half-educated amateurs, whose taste is influenced in 
the course it takes principally by the music master, or the perform- 
ances of virtuosi. The wants of Vocal Associations and Concert- 
giving Societies are of a different kind. Very limited, on the other 
hand, is the number of thoroughly educated musicians, who 
purchase music with independent judgment and serious interest, in 
order, for pleasure or for instruction, to gain a comprehensive view 
or a connected knowledge ‘of their art, either in certain special 
branches or on a more extended scale. Professional musicians have 
not always the education or the wish, and frequently not the 
leisure, for pursuing studies of this description. In most instances, 
the necessary means are wanting. Even at the present day, it is 
but seldom that music is made the object of really scientific, and 
more especially historical research, demanding a comprehensive 
apparatus, and consequently there is an almost total want of great 
collections, commenced and continued on a definite plan. With 
the exception of the great libraries of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, 
there is, probably, scarcely a library in Germany that recognises 


* Translated, by J. V. BripGemay, from the original in Die Grenzboten, 








and fosters music as a subject entitled to a separate department of 
its own; even the Conservatoires and similar institutions ap 
not yet to have experienced the necessity of musical collections 
calculated for something more than the mere passing requirements of 
the moment. The system of supporting public hbraries, a system 
of such moment in the case of literary enterprises of more than 
ordinary extent, is so seldom available for the music-trade that it 
can scarcely be regarded as an element to be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘The music-trade is, therefore, immeasurably more 
dependent than the book-trade upon the wants of the day and all 
its caprices, and this affinity with the fashions explains many a 
peculiar phenomenon, such, for instance, as the decoration of the 
title-pages, te which we may generally apply the words of that 
modest critic who said: ‘It may not be in good taste, but still it 
is an ornament ;” the custom, so unfavorable to historical research, 
and even to mere curiosity, of omitting the year of publication ; 
and much more of a similar description, giving a volume of music 
the look of a book of fashions. ‘Though certainly arising in the 
first place from the fact that, on account of its having to be en- 
graved, music costs more to print, in proportion tothe average sale, 
than books cost, the high price of music is connected with the 
above considerations. It results from the constitution of the public 
that large editions constitute rare exceptions in the music-trade, 
and that those works that do not go off at all or in only small 
numbers bear a‘larger proportion to those which find a sale than is 
the case in the book-trade. A popular work has, therefore, to make 
up for the losses occasioned by a number of works which have not 
proved successful, ‘and it need not be remarked that works which 
are good in a business sense are not always so in an artistic one. 
A —_ publisher can, for this reason, easily sell at low prices, 
as he pays the author nothing, and prints only what his experience 
tells him has a large sale, without his being obliged to purchase 
that experience by ventures which do not cover the expense of 
production. The high price is connected, likewise, With the 
exorbitantly heavy discount usually allowed to the retail houses, 
but it also results, at least partially, from the peculiar position 
occupied by the public of musical amateurs. As an almost general 
rule, the music-masters {undertake to be the agents between the 
music-publishers and the purchasing public; the allowance which 
they claim has gradually become, in their eyes, a well-earned right, 
or, at least, an item of revenue they cannot conveniently spare, and 
which they;possess sufficient influence to maintain. With such de- 
ductions, we can very well understand that the shop-price must 
be fixed very high. 

Though we may assume that what is printed in the way of books 
rightly represents, on the whole, the state of scientific and artistic 
production in literature, we cannot assert this, to anything like the 
same extent, of music. Until the last third of the eighteenth . 
century, in Germany as in Italy, an overwhelming majority of 
compositions were circulated only in manuscript copies, that is, in . 
every respect, in a highly unsatisfactory manner. It certainly 
sometimes happened that, in order to ensure greater publicity for 
them, composers etched their own works, as, for instance, we know 
that Bach and Telemann did. At that epoch, therefore, mere 
casual circumstances exercised the greatest possible influence in 
determining which compositions should become extensively known, 
and which be hoarded up for, and rendered accessible only to a 
subsequent generation. ‘Thus the most uncertain standard for 
forming a just appreciation of any master is that furnished by his 
printed compositions: we have no right to assume either that the 
works of the best masters, or the best works of such masters, were 
made public by means of the printing-press. A striking instance 
of this is furnished by Johann Sebastian Bach, of whom only very 
little was published during his lifetime. Even that little included not 
his great masterpieces, but merely the instrumental compositions, 
for which, at any rate, a considerably extensive public of pianists 
and organ-players was to be expected. It was not till after the 
revival of the Matthduspassion, by Zelter and Mendelssohn, that 
Bach's vocal compositions began to be snatched from oblivion, and 
for years and years to come the Bach Society may go on publish- 
ing unprinted works, not one of which is without its peculiar 
significance. Of such a master as Hasse, who, for more than a 
generation, reigned supreme on the stage of Germany and Italy, 
only detached compositions have been made known by means of 
the press—in short, it is an exception when the labors of a celes 
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brated composer are to be estimated by his printed works. In 
London, on the contrary, most of Handel’s grand compositions 
were immediately printed, and in Paris it was even the rule for 
operas to be engraved on being performed, a fact to be explained 
by the grand scale on which things are done in both those cities. 
The system, it is true, has, since then, been completely changed, 
and, at the present time, it is more especially ‘the music-publishers 
of Germany who keep in view the high mission of permanently 
preserving great works of lasting value. But though, now-a-days, 
nearly all the works of any importance written by the principal 
masters, masters who exercise a determining influence, are printed, 
and thus preserved for the enjoyment and study of future genera- 
tions, oak works constitute only an extremely small portion of the 
mass of music brought into the market. Nor does this music, in 
the majority of instances, at all represent those superior, sterling 
composers, men with high and noble aspirations, who only under 
especially favorable circumstances succeed in seeing printed what 
they have created in true devotion to art; it represents only the 
caprice that changes with the hour, and the defective education 
of amateurs, who will never be at a loss for complaisant pens. 
Hence we may assert that, on the whole, the labors of the com- 
posers of our time, even though the history of art may never or 
only imperfectly become acquainted with them, are more serious 
and more important than the mass of printed works would lead us 
to expect—a fact which cannot, in any way, be declared of 
literature, 
( To be continued.) 
— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
(From the “ Saturday Review.") 


In May last, we offered some observations on the propriety and use- 
fulness of Mr. Gladstone’s proposed grant of 5001. to the Royal 
Academy of Music. On that occasion we took rather general ground, 
endeavouring to urge some of the reasons which justly entitle music 
as an art to public support, and at the same time briefly bringing 
forward the considerations which pointed out the Royal Academy of 
Music in particular as the most fitting recipient of Government aid. 
We discussed the advantages which an institution of this kind is 
capable of securing to musical art; and in a slight sketch of the 
constitution and system of the Royal Academy, we supported its 
claims to be considered as doing real work in the cause of both general 
and special musical education. Late in July, the grant was passed by 
a moderate majority, after a brisk little debate, in which few of the 
members concerned seemed to know much of the subject under dis- 
cussion, and which called forth, in particular, a considerable display 
of ne from Mr. Bernal Osborne, the chief opponent of the 
vote. 

The arguments brought forward against the grant, such as they 
were, consisted almost exclusively of ignorant sneers at music, and 
musical amateurs in general, and of certain random assertions as to the 
incapacity and effeteness of the Academy itself as far as any beneficial 
effect upon musical art is concerned. The first of these positions is 
essentially that which one expects from persons who have no natural 
appreciation of the art themselves, and who at the same time have 
not the modesty to feel and to regret the defect. A man is a curious 
phenomenon who, in the face of a hundred facts and arguments which 
show how important and how universally acknowledged as a desirable 
element in education the study of music has become, can talk such 
Nonsense as the following :—“If any Government encouragement,” 
said Mr. Augustus Smith, ‘‘ were to be given to any particular science, 
he thought it would be most usefully given to a Scnool of Cookery, as 
there was no country in the world in which the proverb, ‘ Providence 
sends food and the devil cooks,’ was more verified than in England.” 
Mr. Bernal Osborne thought, too, that “if they had a vote for music, 
why not for dancing?” Such arguments as these really require no 
answer with any one who will give himself the trouble to think for a 
moment, or to look round him and see what is the status which music 
happily now enjoys in England. But the assertion that the Academy 
is itself unworthy to receive encouragement and support is a more 
formidable objection. Mr. Bernal Osborne “ challenged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to produce any person eminent either in vocal or 
instrumental music whom the Academy had handed down. It was 
nothing but an attempt on the part of a few amateurs to indulge their 
taste at the expense of the public.” This, if true. would be doubtless 
a most pertinent argument against wasting the public money upon an 
institution which a long course of years has proved to be of no practical 
value. But how, upon examination, stand the actual facts of the case ? 
Why, absolutely and completely at variance with Mr, Bernal Osborne’s 








statement, which he must have made as a mere random shot, 
not having looked into the matter himself, and relying upon a similar 
amount of ignorance in others. It is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Gladstone was not himself sufficiently in possession of the facts which 
would have enabled him upon the spot to meet the challenge, and to 
give, as he might safely have done, a complete and unqualified denial 
to the charge of notorious inefficiency thus brought against the 
Academy. 

So far, indeed, from its being the case that no eminent musician can 
be numbered among the former pupils of the Academy, it is perhaps 
not too much to say that the majority of our musical celebrities, 
whether composers or performers, have received instruction at the 
hands of the institution, At the risk of being tedious, we will give a 
few names, which in’ the eyes of any one who knows anything of the 
musical world will be a complete answer to the whole objection. 
Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, G. A. Macfarren, A. Sullivan, 
C, Lucas, J. Hullah, W. H. Holmes, Dr. Wylde, Dr. Steggall, J. F. 
Barnett, Miss Banks, Madame Bassano, Miss Birch, Madame Anna 
Bishop, Miss Dolby, Madame F. Lablache, Miss Kate Loder, Miss 
Messent, Miss Van Noorden, Miss Palmer, Madame Weise, Miss Edith 
Wynne, H. Blagrove, R. Blagrove, Chipp, Cheshire, Grattan Cooke, 
Cusins, Doyle, D, Godfrey, F, Godfrey, C. Godfrey (the bandmasters 
respectively of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scotch Fusilier 
Guards), C. Harper, T. Harper, Howell, Richardson (flutist), Swift, 
Harold Thomas, E. W. Thomas, J. Thomas (harp), Waetzig, 
Aylward, Pettit, Watson—all these names, and many others of con- 
siderable reputation, occur in the list of the old pupils of the Academy, 
and will be at once recognised by those interested in music as 
comprising almost the majority of English musicians who have attained 
to any celebrity. What, then, becomes of the assertion that no one 
eminent musician has been trained by the Academy? It simply 
breaks down, and will surely never be advanced again upon future 
occasions, when, as we hope, the propriety of renewing a grant 
similar to that of last Session will be discussed. Mr, Bernal Osborne 
will probably have learnt a lesson about making incautious statements 
as to facts which he cannot have fairly investigated. We believe him 
also, by the way, to have been guilty of another inaccuracy, in 
asserting that until now “ not a sixpence of the public money had been 
voted for the Academy.” If we recollect rightly, the Academy 
obtained a Charter in 1830; and in 1834, part of the proceeds of the 
Musical Festival at Westminster Abbey was granted ivit by King 
William IV. So that, in fact, it is not a private society, a mere 
collection of amateurs; it is not an effete and inefficient institution 
which has never produced ary pupil of reputation; but, in spite of 
struggles and pecuniary difficulties, notwithstanding all the internal 
drawbacks to success to which a society of musicians is proverbially 
subject, it would almost seem to have been a very nursery of English 
musicians. 

We have been led to make these remarks in justice to a wrongfully- 
abused institution because our attention was directed to the present 
condition and working of the Academy by a concert very recently 
given by the pupils of the establishment. It is not pretended that, 
at the present moment, the Academy can show any unusual amount of 
talent or proficiency among its pupils, nor did the arrangement of the 
programme give indications of any particular effort having been used 
to make it specially effective. Some of the most distinguished pupils 
were absent, and enough of the programme was entrusted to the 
manifestly less gifted students to prove that there was no attempt to 
put forward the best front possible upon the occasion, We heard, 
however, quite enough to convince us that the institution is really 
doing good work in the interests of musical art, and that the oppor- 
tunities for education which it presents are of a valuable and practical 
kind. It is unnecessary to go into the details of a performance which 
it would be unfair to criticise by the same standard that would be 
applied to artists actually before the public. Nor, it must be 
recollected, are the majority of the pupils intended for concert 
performers. Many of them who may not have the requisite 
combination of faculties to produce great results in this way may yet 
be turned into valuable and judicious teachers, for whom there is now 
a large demand. And this, as we pointed out before, is even of 
greater importance, and more distinctly requires an organized system, 
than the instruction of the few rarely-gifted natures who, in any case, 
would be almost sure to force their way into public notice,or to get a 
musical education from private sources. So that all that one could 
hope to find would be a general excellence betokening system and 
attention on the part of the teachers, with here and there evidences of 
some remarkable talent. This expectation was certainly realized on 
the occasion referred to. As perhaps might have been anticipated 
from the age of the performers, the solo singing was the weakest part 
of the performance ; but it is only fair to add that this was owing in a 





great measure to much of the programme being entrusted to students 
whose principal attention is directed to the cultivation of instrumental 
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music, and who only take up singing in accordance with a judicious 
rule which compels every lady to learn it asa second study. Most of 
the pupils at present in the Academy who propose eventually to become 

ublic singers are as yet very young, but among them are one or two 

dies of remarkable promise. Miss Bauermeister, Miss Brougham, 
and Miss Chadwick, will all, as far as can be seen at present, develop 
into clever artists; and, of the gentlemen, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Hamilton will be hereafter heard of asa bass singer of considerable 
merit. Of the instrumental portion of the performance we can speak 
very highly. Two young pianistes of very decided ability played 
concerted music in a highly musicianlike style; the one, Miss 
Williams, undertaking a portion of Professor Bennett’s charming 
sestet for pianoforte and stringed instruments, which was written when 
the composer was a student at the Academy, while Miss Cronin gave 
two movements of Hummel’s quintet. Of one work which formed an 
important feature in the programme too much in praise can scarcely be 
said—a manuscript string quartet by Mr. Hall, now a student in the 
Academy, and the son of an old pupil, which is as good as any novelty 
of the kind we have heard for a long time. Mr. Hall evidently writes 
with great freedom, and seems thoroughly to understand the 
capabilities and peculifrities of his instruments; and his work has 
further the great charm, which one misses so often now-a-days, of 
extreme clearness. If the Academy had only this young gentleman to 
point to, he would be sufficient to show that its labors are not in vain 
The quartet and the other string compositions were exceedingly well 
played by young artists who, like so many who have preceded them, 
will doubtless in time become valuable members of our leading 
orchestras. Several other new compositions of less pretension and of 
more or less merit, the work of present students, helped to swell a too 
lengthy programme. 

In mentioning, however, the pupils of the Academy, it would not be 
fair to omit the name of one who on this occasion was unfortunately 
absent. Miss Agnes Zimmermann, although yet barely seventeen, is 
already known as a composer and pianiste of most remarkable 
excellence. She has already, although still a pupil, performed several 
times in public in this country, and there has been but one opinion as 
to the successful career which she has before her. She has lately paid 
a visit to Germany, where her talents have been most warmly 
acknowledged, and in particular her performances, both alone and in 
conjunction with Herr Joachim, have won for her such admiration at 
the Court of Hanover that she has been specially invited by the King 
to appear there again very shortly. Miss Zimmermann, although 
German by birth, has, we believe, received the whole of her musical 
education at the Royal Academy, having come to England when she 
was four years old. We may also add, for the credit of the Academy, 
that Miss R. Henderson, a pupil who has only just left it, and Miss 
Emily Pitt, who is still a pupil, have been lately performing very suc- 
cessfully in Mr. Macfarren’s Opera di Camera the Soldier's Legacy, at 
the Gallery of Illustration. 

Much might be said on the general question of the desirableness of 
applying a small grant of the public money to the support of an art 
which has been strangely neglected in this respect when compared 
with its sister arts, but which is surely as worthy as they to receive 
encouragement. Our object, however, has been to examine briefly the 
claims which the institution in Tenterden Street has upon the public 
sympathy, and to put our readers in possession of a few facts of which 
the gentlemen concerned in the debate of July last seem to have been 
strangely ignorant. These facts are highly favorable to the reputation 
of the Academy ; and this makes us hope, in the interests of music, 
that the sinall assistance granted last Session with somewhat of a bad 
grace will on a future occasion be freely and cheerfully given. 


— o--— 
ANTONIO SALIERI. 
(Continued from page 786.) 

Though Joseph’s taste was so decidedly for the Italian Opera 
Buffa, yet occasionally a serious opera was oy upon the stage, and 
sung by the bu/ffa artists. [I do not see why Holmes — p- 
50, Amer. Ed.) should use this language, in speaking of events in 
the winter of 1767-8: ‘‘ There were no other singers at that time 
in Vienna; and will it be believed that with such a set they even 
attempted Gluck’s Alceste /” Shall a person of wit and humor 
never be serious? Should Gluck’s Alceste go unsung because the 
singers so rarely performed in Opera Seria?] Herr von Gariera 
had prepared a serious text, ‘‘ Delmita e Daliso,” with choruses 
and dances, which, only after repeated entreaties, Salieri at last 
consented to compose. He had little hope that it would succeed ; 
and, though it was his only opera in the year 1776, and therefore 
not hastily written, his presentiment as to its fate was correct. 
And yet there were so many good things in it that Mosel is of 
opinion its fate was determined by the ridiculous accidents which 





occurred during the first performance. The first scene is a rural 
amphitheatre, in which a crowd of nts has assembled to see a 
wrestling match of shepherds. After the final rehearsal was over, 
the scene painter had the happy idea of painting into the turfy 
terraces and among the trees a great number of figures, which added 
greatly to the scenic effect. After the games were over and the 
victors crowned, the crowd was to disperse, leaving the head of the 
commune—whatever his title, Alcalde, Burgomaster, Mayor, first 
Selectman or ’Squire—with his two daughters, alone. ‘The great 
man has a secret to impart to them, and begins : 
“ Or che siam soli, o figlie.” (Now we are alone, daughters). 

As he recited these words, and the audience saw the crowd of faces 
looking out from tree and bush, a laugh began, which increased 
finally to a roar, as the singers looked in all directions in vain to 
make out the joke, they being too near the scenery to make out 
the figures. In the second act Daliso, Delmita’s lover, comes upon 
the stage armed, with the visor of his helmet down, to fight the 
monster to whom she is to be sacrificed by the laws of the land. 
As she affrighted flees, he exclaims: ‘* Non fuggir, non temer, son’ 
to Daliso” (Fly not, fear not, Iam Daliso), and has at the same 
moment to raise the visor, and show her hisface. But ‘ the fates, 
the sisters three, and such odd branches of learning,” were in a 
merry mood that evening, and determined that the helmet should 
not open. So the more Daliso tried to raise the visor, the faster it 
seemed to hang, and the louder the audience laughed. This was 
the joke of Act II. Daliso kills the monster, and the final scene 
shows Athens in the distance illuminated. ‘The audience heard 
one of the singers recite: ** Vedete come allo splendor di mille faci 
e mille festeggia Atene.” (See how with the splendor of thousands 
and thousands of torches Athens rejoices)—but all was dark. Tne 
signal had been given too late to the workmen, and not until the 
scene was ended and the curtain was descending did Athens blaze 
out amid the light of the ‘ mille faci” and the uproarious laugh- 
ter of the audience. In short there seems to have been no such 
lamentable comedy and tragical mirth at Athens since the days of 
Quince, Snug, and Bottom. Gamera and Salieri’s opera seria had 
proved an opera buffa, and at the close the composer laughed as 
heartily as the audience. 

The first attempt by Joseph to build up the German stage and 
its failure has been before mentioned ; a new attempt under the 
influence of Sonnenfels, in 1770, had succeeded, and at the period 
to which we have now arrived, 1776, the Court Theatre in 
Vienna surpassed all others in Germany in the excellence of its 
performances of German spoken dramas, as it had at one time 
surpassed the world in its Italian operas. Fond as the Emperor 
was of his opera buffa, he now formed the magnanimous project 
of building a real German Opera. One management after another 
had broken down ; the French company was dismissed ; in 1774, 
Noverre, the ballet master, had to give place to the cheaper Angi- 
olini ; the receipts sank, and at the end of 1775, or early in 1776, 
the two court theatres came upon the hands of the Emperor. 
Hence, none of those “ vested rights,” which hinder progress in 
England in all directions, stood now in Joseph’s way. ‘The lower 
Austrian provincial government gave all the world notice that the 
Kirnthnerthor Theatre was made free to any foreign troop which 
would undertake it at its own risk; and by an imperial order of 
February 17, 1776, the Burg Theatre was given up to the Ger- 
mans, and received the title ‘* Hof und National Theater "— 
Court and National Theatre. Let a correspondent of the Leipsiger 
Allg. Mus. Zeitung (Vol. xxiv. 253) add what is necessary to an 
understanding of the theatrical revolution headed by the Emperor 
of Germany, at the time the lawyer Adams, the printer Franklin, 
the merchant Hancock, the physician Warren, the farmer Putnain, 
the planter Washington, the shoemaker Sherman, and their 
compatriots and fellow lawyers, merchants, &c., were heading, 
across the water, a revolution of quite another sort. 

“ Joseph now had the German drama performed four times a weck ; 
the prices were fixed at 3 gulden for the first and second boxes; first 
parterre, 1 gulden ; 2d parterre, 20 Kreuzers ; third row, 30 Kr., and for 
the fourth row, 7 Kr, [It is near enough the exact rate if we reckon 
the gulden at half a dollar, with 60 Kr. to the gulden; the new kreu- 
zers are 100 to the gulden, 48 cents.] At first, the new stage—like 
every thing which Joseph projected—found much opposition; but the 
daily presence and active sympathy of the Emperor by degrees filled 
the house’; the success which was achieved was owing, also, certainly 
in part, to the fact that all the German pieces were good and generally 
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excellent. The permission to use the Karnthnerthor house, [which 
had been recently rebuilt, after taking fire at a performance of Gluck’s 
Sallet Don Juan, and burning down,] was, after a failure or two by 
others, availed of by an Italian opera troop, formed in part of the mem- 
bers of that which had just been dismissed. This troop played at its 
own risk, was good and diligent, and therefore soon gained the privi- 
lege of playing on the off days, also, in the Burg theater, This com- 
pany had 7 men and 6 woman, solo singers; among the latter Mlle. 
Cavalieri. In the Karnthnerthor house, alternately with the Italian 
opera, Wiaser’s large troop, from Prussia, tried its powers in the German 
drama and opera and in ballet; but the company was about equally bad 
in all three and soon fell to pieces. ‘“ As in every thing else, so also in 
theatrical matters, it was a favorite idea of Joseph at that time—much 
as he personally enjoyed the Italian opera, to show himself a German 
Emperor,—to favor in a special manner everything that was German 
—to have, as far as it was in any way possible, all in the German 
language and in German style. [If England could have had English 
kings after the revolution of 1688, with taste enough to encourage 
Purcell and his school, what might not have grown up out of the 
wonderful English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh schools of melody—the 
most beautiful, to my taste, in the world !] 

“This idea of Joseph’s, his wide and varied knowledge, his great 
and quick activity, and his passion for the theatre and music (for both, 
it is well known, he possessed uncommon talents, insight and skill) 
very soon effected much, which in one way and another proved of 
beneficial influence, and might have been more so, had his will been 
always so obeyed as it certainly ought to have been, For instance, in 
1777, at his command and with his personal assistance, a plan was 
wrought out for the foundation of a school for the theatre and for the 
establishment and selection of a dramatic library; and both, soon and 
to a certain extent, actually put in operation. It was advertised that 
every poet, who contributed a piece, which could be and really should 
be acted, should receive the entire proceeds of the third night as his 
due, Joseph soon after had a formal code of laws for the members of 
theatrical companies drawn up, which had been utterly wanting hither- 
to, and to which the Parisian royal theatrical code served as a model. 

“Towards the end of the year (1777) the Emperor at last made the 
experiment of founding an original German Opera, for which the pieces 
should neither be translations nor adaptations of the music. He him- 
self chose for the first trial a little work by Umlauf [viola player in the 
orchestra ]—which had but four vocal parts [roles] and a chorus—called 
* Die Bergknappen.” The entire company [in its present infancy] 
consisted but of Mlle, Cavalieri, Madame Stierle, Hr Ruprecht, and 
Hr Fuchs—the two men having until now never trod the stage. Umlaut 
was made music director and Henry Miller, a man of fine taste and 
tact, manager. Joseph amused himself with the preparations and 
rehearsals; and the new and modest enterprise—which was at first 
made a topic of jest and ridicule, and which gave its first public per- 
formance on Feb, 17, 1778*—gained great and soon general applause. 


Joseph thereupon increased the company with three new solo singers, 
two men and one woman, and the result was, that during this year 
thirteen new pieces of greater or less extent were produced and the 
German opera established.” 

The ‘‘ revolution” of course relieved Salieri from most if not all 
his operatic labors, at least for the time. After the failure of 
** Delmita e Daliso,” he composed an oratorio, ‘* La Passione di 
Gesu Christo,” text by Metastasio, for a Pension Institution of the 
Vienna Musicians, which gained him great credit with the music- 
ally cultivated, and which, the poet once said in presence of the 
Emperor, was the most expressive music ever set to his poem. 
The overture was intended by the composer (ipse dizit) to express 
the repentance and despair of Peter, and is one of Salieri’s best. 

( To be continued.) 





*In Forkel’s Musikalische-Kritische Bibliothek, Vol. I1., 892, this first 
performance is thus reported :— 

Vienna, February, 1778, Finally on the 17th inst., the first German ope- 
retta, Die Bergknappen—so impatiently expected — was produced. It sur- 
passed the expectations of the public. The music and decorations were truly 
excell nt, Mlle. Cavalieri, who formerly sang in the Italian opera buffa here, 
distinguished herself in singing several difficult and highly ornamented airs, 
and also by her much improved acting. Madame Stierle also received great 
applause. After the piece was ended and the curtain down, the audience 
demanded again the appearance of the performers, Thereupon all four came 
forward, and Mlle, Cavalieri delivered a very beautiful little speech of thanks 
to the spectators, His Majesty the Emperor is trying all means to bring 
these operettas into the mode and has the best subjects sought out. At 
present, all the solo parts are doubly filled, so that there shall be no inter- 
ruption cansed by the incisposition of this or that singer. Our famous actor, 


Hr. Muller, has the duty of instructing in action; Hr.Umlauf singing, &., dc. 





Muttoniana. 


Mr. Ap’Mutton has seen the Christmas Pantomimes—at Covent 
Garden, Drury Lane; Her Majesty’s, the Princess's, Astley’s, the 
Surrey, the Victoria, Sadler's Wells, the Grecian, the Britannia, 
the Standard, the Greenwich ; the burlesques—at the Olympic, the 
Haymarket, the St. James's, the Strand, the New Royalty ; the 
tragedies—at the Lyceum, the Adelphi ; the holiday fétes—at the 
Crystal Palace. At all these places he was accom anied by his 
amiable spouse, Mrs. Ap’Mutton, his full grown daughter, Miss 
Fleece Ap’Mutton, and his promising sons, Masters Saddle, Rib 
and Scrag Ap’Mutton. Such an yninterrupted series of excitements 
has almost done him (Ap’Mutton) up, and it is with great difficulty 
he is able to put thus much down. He must, this current, on that 
account, be chary of speech. To be brief, then, here is a Christ- 
mas quatrain, composed by Mr. Pontifex Fouracres, and inscribed 
to the editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 

‘Who is not rated A one at Lloyd’s,” (old rhyme), 
but who may perhaps, on perusing same, get nearer the mark, or 
at any rate further from zero :— 
To the Editor of Lloyd's. 

The mighty King Senacherib 

Of any man could crack a rib, 

Except it were Jehosophat, 

Because that general was so fat. 

Pontirex Fouracnes. 

Here (to be briefer) follows a letter addressed (Mr. Ap’M. is at 

a twist to guess why) to Dr. Shoe:— 
To Dr. Taylor Shee. 

Sir,—I can find you plenty of men whose relaxation is found in the 
translated writings of Plato, in the soul-moving music of Mozart,— 
men who criticise, in a manner which must sometimes make your ears 
tingle, the masterpieces of Ap’Mutton and Dishley Peters, who laugh 
at the mighty claptrap of the “ Bellow’s-draught,” and who long, but 
are content to wait for, the time when they shall be acknowledged by 
their fellow refined men as equals,—for the time when a workman may 
be a gentleman as freely as any “ gentleman” now has the privilege 
of being a snob. But these men are precisely the ones who make no 
stir for reform, for, if their time were taken up by club meetings and 
committee nights, and resolutions and amendments, there would be no 
opportunities for self culture, and, in the attempt to grasp a flickering 
shadow, they feel that they would be losing what proves to be a de- 
lightful and abiding reality. I am, Sir, respectfully, 

New Year's Day Jos WIrurrs. 


Then (to be briefest) five letters on one subject, which Mr. 
Ap.’M. takes leave (being impignorated thereto by a thirst for 
fair play) to ‘ impinge” in a group :-— 

SAvERKRAUT v, ROASTBEEF. 





No. 1. 

Sir,—Dartle Old is as “right as a trivet,” and having consequently 
three feet, is as great a natural curiosity as the one-legged dancer. All 
the soloists in the band who can play, ought to play, each in turn, 
oughtn’t they? If they can’t play, they should be replaced by those 
who can play, shouldn’t they? Am I an idiot ?—Yours, 

Owain Ap’ Mutton, Esq. Roszir. 

No. 2. 

Sir,—I have no wish to appear in print; but having read D, Old’s 
letter with some interest, I should like to add my testimony to his., 
For the last two years I have been a very frequent visitor to tlie* 
Crystal Palace. During that time I have only heard Mr. Wells 
(tlautist) play once, and then he was loudly applauded and warmly re- 
called—a compliment Mr. Pape has never (in my presence) obtained. 
Sclos on the oboe and euphonium are so rare, that neither Mr. Crozier 
ncr Mr. Phasey can shine to advantage, as each performer seems 
making his début and facing the audience for the first time, while Mr. 
Pape, in consequence of being constantly brought forward, has acquired 
that self-possession which practice alone can give. When German 
conductors are paid by English people, the least they can do is to bring 
forward English artists—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

To Owain Ap’ Mutton, Esq. ‘l'omas Earcock. 

No. 3. 

Str,—Let Dartle Old behold how very wicked he is to feel indignant 
at the state of affairs in the Crystal Palace Concert Room. He ought 
to be deeply grateful to Mr. Manns for even allowing Englishmen to 





viey anything. Point out to him how great an advantage they enjoy 
ii Leing permitted to take a part in such unearthly compositions as 
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those of Robert Schumann; pray what more can they, he, or the 
public desire! Tell Dartle he ought to be in ecstacies, and that the 
sooner he writes a note of apology for wanting to hear English artists, 
the better. Iam, Sir, yours obediently, Suarrvus Lirrue. 

To Owain Ap’ Mutton, Esq. 

No. 4. 

§ 'Sir,—Good intentions are frequently frustrated. The probability is 
that your application to the Crystal Palace worthies respecting the 
Englishmen in the band, will prove unsuccessful, With me this 
probability has already ripened into certainty, and therefore J shall try 
and answer poor Dartle’s letter—for his laudable thirst “for 
information” should at all hazards be cncouraged. The undeniable 
preponderance of solos on the clarionet is not owing solely to the cir- 
cumstance of the performer being a German. ‘The conductor is 
firmly persuaded that Mr. Pape is really a very fine player—the “ Star 
of the Orchestra,” the “ Prince of Soloists,” and therefore since the 
departure of Mr. Levy, he has reigned supreme. Herr Manns does 
not heed the indifference with which his favorite is usually received ; 
and there of course he is quite right, for if matters were left to the 
audience we should hear nothing but quadrilles and the * Whirlwind 
Polka " all the year round; still the almost total exclusion of English 
soloists from the programmes does not seem either just, politic or even 
gentlemanly. Things however “are not what they seem!” Why 
should not each soloist in the band play in turn? This could easily 
be arranged without, as Dartle says, diminishing the number of 
clarionet solos. Poor Jullien used to bring forward all his soloists ; 
why does not Herr Manns? I am Sir, Yours &c., Siwey Ham. 

Owain Ap’ Mutton, Esq. 

No. 5. 

Sir,—I am quite aware that it is unorthodox for a man to answer his 
own letter. However, I am treating you with openness; and in writ- 
ing the enclosed, have neither disguised my hand nor changed my ink. 

Should any other communication contain a similar suggestion I 
would rather it were used.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Darte Otp. 

Owain Ap’ Mutton, Esq. 

P.S.—My letter was evidently ‘ set up” by one who scorns accuracy ! 
Will any one give him a “ set down ?” 

Mr. Ap’Mutton is out of breath. He will however do his 
uttermost to eliminate, even without preciput, although by rights 
he should receive five preciputs. Solon was no goose. 

And now for a gentler rix :— 


Fotty v. Punca. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am a plain woman (put any construction you please 
upon this admission), and like humor (when it is good), but I do like 
also fair play, even in fun. I venture, therefore, and as a constant 
reader of your paper, to complain of the slight put upon the special 
journal of our sex, in vour last number in the case of “ Le Follet v. Punch.” 
I was quite free to confess that, in common with a large proportion of 
my sex (and. for the matter of that, yours too), I pay some attention to 
the decrees of Fasuion, and I thus come within the sweeping scope of 
Mr. Punch’s denunciation, when that flippant gentleman went out of 
his way to cast a slur upon the intellect of all her votaries. The 
insult was gratuitous (or, at all events, only cost a fractional part of 
threepence badly laid out), and I felt much pleased on reading the able 
retort which appeared in the December number of Le Follet. In this 
retort, after some weeks’ consideration, Mr. Punch astonished his own 
weak nerves by a laboured “ rejoinder,” which you admitted into your 
columns, but subsequently, as 1 read, decline to publish what I may 
call our side of the question. Now, Mr. Editor, is this consistent with 
gallantry to our sex, or with editorial impartiality? The correspon- 
dent to whom you consign the case, and who rejoices in the signature of 
Ap’Mutton (a black sheep, I fear), at once declines the difficult task of 
impartiality. Indeed, he acknowledges that both the rejoinder in Punch, 
and the equally labored article in your last number, were the result of his 
own little effort. Who could doubt it when no éwo persons could write 
such twaddle? True, when writing in the name of Mr. Punch, he 
asserted that the Editor of Le Follet had “ kept a mangle ”—a natural 
conclusion by one who had himself been mangled ; while in the Musical 
World he spoke of the editriz as “an elderly female spinster,” feeling 
no dcubt that the threats with which his remarks concluded, were only 
such as he could safely level at an “ unprotected female” in years. So 
I excuse these little contradictory vagaries. He acknowledges in his 
first character that Le Follet’s “hit was smart,” a term he repeats in 
his second in connexion with Punch, which I take to mean ;—as far as 
his writing has any meaning, that the smart hits by Le Follet made Mr. 
Punch smart. I should like to know what seat Mr. Ap’Mutton occupies 
at Mr. Punch’s council table, or is he generally under the table? -I do 





not mean from having too much punch; I should rather think Punch 
had too much of him. I think my feminine instinct has hit upon it: 
from the manner in which he executes Mr. Punch's behests, and licks 
his master’s hand; at the same time no doubt he is the veritable dog 
“Toby,” hence his ability (oh! enviable one!) to snarl and snap ata 
lady’s dress! After all, Mr. Editor, what would become of us if it 
were not for fashion? Nobody knows better than you, that music 
itself is a fashion, when cultivated ; and that if I may venture to speak 
of the labours of your sex, as well as my own, not only the Musical 
World but the universal world would (metaphorically) stand still, 
and civilization be demolished, if such an impossibility could occur 
as the banishment of fashion. I really in my simplicity should 
have fancied that the entire Fleet Street staff upon which Mr. 
Punch serenely leans, would be sufficient without your aid to prop 
him up. Two weekly publications are surely not fair odds against one 
monthly, and so, in urging my feminine protest against the ad- 
mission of J’unch in your columns and the omission of Le Follet I 
cannot refrain from reminding you that while it is excellent to havea 
giant’s strength ‘tis tyrannous to use it like a giant. . 
A Fair Lover or Fam Puay. 


It will be observed that the foregoing is addressed to the Editor 
of the Musical World—not to Mr. Ap’Mutton, who, nevertheless, 
in obedience to the forecoming, has inserted it :— 


In ne “ Foutty v. Puncu.” 


Dear Ap’Murroy,—For goodness’ sake deal with this matter. You 
are savagely attacked, but your hide is hard. Moreover your wisdom 
is durable, and that it will dure this controversy I have no doubt. 
Punch writes to-day :—* Dear Disntey,—Thank Ap’Mutton for me, 
but tell him I am sorry he has let the cat out of the bag. His articles 
in the London Charivari have made a great sensation, and many people 
said it was Tom Taylor trying to imitate Thackeray. Taylor himself 
knew nothing about it till that article in Muttoniana. Yours always, 
dear Dishley,—Puncu.” You see Punch is a little pecked, but that 
can’t be helped. I leave the rest to you.—Ever thine, 

D. Perens. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton has only to say that the oftener he hears from 
‘‘ A Fair Lover of Fair Play,” who is much more amusing than 
the Editor of Ze Follet, if not so amusing as Mr. Ap’M., the 
better. At the same time he (Ap’M.) is not a ‘correspondent ” ; 
nor is he ‘* under the table,” at the ‘* Punch council,” seeing, that 
he (Ap’M.) is President of that council (without portfolio, though 
not without platform), and therefore in the chair. But here isa 
poser :— 

Cororep PaTRronyMEs. 


Mr. Ar’Murron,—Sir,—We have Mr. Green and Mr. White, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Gray, Mr. Black and Mr. Lake; why not Mr. Blue and 
Mr. Red and Mr. Yellow? Von Bismark wants to know, having a bet 
with the King. Will you tell him, in Muttoniana, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, A. Lona@gans. 

Berlin, Schloss Esel, Jan. 1. 


Mr. Longears had better apply for information to Mr. Thaddeus 
Pink of the 1 O U Club. Mr. Ap’Mutton has holpen him (Long- 
ears) so often that he declines to help him further without preciput. 
That is his (Ap’M.’s) platform. He is, at the same time, more or less 
ailing, but will have none of Dr. Bile’s physick. Seven months ago 
he (Ap’M.) went to Tunbridge Wells. At Tunbridge Wells, “for 
the invalid” (quoth Bile) ‘‘ Hope sits in a dimple.” Dr. Shoe had 
tried Banting. He had also tried Banting’s nervine. But to no 

urpose ; so he sought for ‘* Hope in the Dimple.” ‘There he (Shoe) 
ound it; there Mr. Ap'M. sought it; there he (Ap’M.), who 
is not only ‘‘ Summus Episcopus,” but (like the first Imperial Chris- 
tian Constantine) ‘* Episcopus ab extra,” and even (like Gustavus 
Adolphus) ‘* Defensor et Nutricius Ecclesix”—Pope-king in sum— 
wrote his (Ap’M.’s) famous epistle to the Archbishop of York 
about the Archer-bishop of Natal. Solon was no goose, although 
there be solar geese. Mr. Ap’M. wishes his readers ‘all and some ” 
(as his old friend, Leigh Hunt, once said in a wine-poem:— 


« Away with all water wherever I come, 
I forbid it, ye gentlemen, all and some ”)— 


a happy new year, and many happy new years (many of tiem 
would be ill grammar), and a good 12th cake, and many good 42th 
cakes (this being 12th day and night). } . 
Obvain Ap’ Mutton. 
King and Beard, Jan. 6. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVENTH CONCERT, 


(First Concert or THE Ssvexto Seasox), 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, 1865. 


PART I, 


QUARTET, in E flat, No. 10, Op. 74, for two Violins, Viola and 
Violoneello—MM. Lupwie Stravs, L. Ries, H. Wssp and 
Pause. 2. . oe » Beethoven, 








SONG, “ Vedrai carino "—Miss Lovisa Pyne . + «+ « Mozart, 
SONG FOR CHRISTMAS EVE—Mr. Renwick . . « « Adolphe Adam. 
FANTASIA, in C minor, for Pianofortealone—Herr Paver . . Mozart. 
PART II. 

SONATA, in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, for Pianoforte and Violin— 

MM. Paurr and 8Travs .: © » «© «© » aes 
EONG, “ La biondina in gondoletta "—Miss Louisa Prne . . Paer. 
SONG, “The Nightingale"—Mr. Renwick . . «© «© «© Henry Smart, 


QUARTET, in B minor, Op. 3, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello—MM. Paver, Straus, H. Wess and Paquae . Afendelssohn. 


Coxpucton - + - Mr. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
femaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement 
of the last instrumental piece, or between any of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whele may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for Pianoforte and stringed instruments, an interval of FIV& MINUTES Will 
te allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 1s.' Tickcts of Austin, at the Hall, 
S cet Chappell and;Co., 60 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 

ublishers. 


"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 

4 Frorenvos de Macepons et de La Bette Garin, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for 81x Gutveas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








NOTICES. 

To AvvVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MustcaL Wor-p is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHeRS AND ComPosERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, careof Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor.D. 

*,* The Index and Title Page of Volume 42 of the Musica Wonp 
will be issued in an early number. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 

To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

~QIR—I trust you have had a merry Christmas. As for myself, ever 
since the 24th of December last—just fancy December last ! 

** Last year,” in fact—I have lived almost exclusively in an atmo- 
sphere strongly redolent of wax-tapers, the said wax-tapers being 
those stuck upon the “lot” of “ Weihnachts-Baume” or Christmas 
Trees, which, to indulge in a mild pun, as I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to do at this festive season, it has been my lot to witness. 
These trees are, I believe, tiny firs. If so, I may justly assert that, 
what with the Yule rejoicings and the severe weather lately, firs 
have been as plentiful in-doors as furs have out. This, per- 
adventure, you will stigmatise as a fir-fetched, or a fur-fetched, 
conceit. No matter. It is a merry one, and why should we for- 











get the old maxim: ‘ Dulce est desipere in loco!” If it is ‘‘ dulce’? 
in “loco,” why not in the MustcaL WorLD? 

Having thus playfully alluded to, and disposed of, Christmas, 
permit me to wish you and all your Readers a Happy New Year. 
If one of your and their chiefest sources of delight, of your and 
their principal springs of delectation, emanates from and bubbles 
up in—as of course it does—the perusal of my letters, that 
source, I promise you, shall continue to emanate, that spring to go 
on bubbling up as regularly as ever; nay, perhaps more regu- 
larly during the present year. Having set your and their minds 
at ease for a twelvemonth at least, I will now change the subject 
and say a little about music—a course the more advisable, perad- 
venture, because I know that, in the opinion of certain weak- 
minded of your subscribers, music, and not topics which have 
nothing at all to do with that art, ought to form the staple of my 
letters and of your periodical! Benighted beings! 

You may remember that, sometime ago, I gave you a glowing, 
though perfectly unexaggerated, account of the triumphs achieved 
by Herr Dr. Gunz, from the Royal Operahouse, Hanover. You 
may, furthermore, remember that the triumphs in question were 
interrupted by the recall, per telegraph, to Hanover, of Herr Gunz 
—TI drop the ‘‘Dr.” as superfluous, cumbersome, and, to English 
ears, unsuited to a singer. Herr Gunz, however, promised to 
come back, and opining, probably, that large profits and quick 
returns are, as a rule, to be found in conjunction, he soon did come 
back. But alas! for those who depend upon the breath of public 
favor! ‘* Bien fou qui s’y fie,” as Francis I. more ungallantly said 
of him who trusted the fair sex. People are not quite so enthusi- 
astic as they were about Herr Gunz. He appeared as Tamino in 
Die Zauberflite ; Nadori, in Jessonda; and Florestan, in Fidelio ; 
but I have not heard that he has been engaged by the Manage- 
ment. Surely Herr von Bismarck has lost a glorious opportunity 
of uniting politics with pleasure. By ordering the Management 
to offer Herr Gunz an engagement at the Royal Operahouse here 
on fabulous terms, he would have induced that gentleman to break 
his engagement, which has still some years to run, at the Royal 
Operahouse, Hanover. The Management of the latter establish- 
ment would have demanded the artist’s extradition. This would 
have been refused. The people of Hanover, who, like the people 
of all little states, appear to set a higher value upon comparatively 
little things than upon great ones, who cling, for instance, with 
more tenacity to the possession of a singer than to the preservation 
of constitutional rights, would have given utterance, by means of 
the press, to sentiments far from characterized by the tenderest 
love, or the deepest respect, for Prussia. That power might very 
well have declared itself insulted, and at once marched an army 
into Hanover to exact satisfaction for the insult. This would have 
been a most expeditious fashion of annihilating that gordian knot 
—the annexation of the Kingdom of Hanover—about which 
Prussia has been fumbling so long. Alas! Herr von Bismarck has 
unaccountably allowed the opportunity to escape him ! 

But my immense experience in all the resources, or, as Disraeli 
has it, the ‘‘ dodges” of statescraft, is leading me somewhat from 
the more immediate subject of my lucubrations. Suppose, there- 
fore, I return to my “ mutton,” ie., in a proverbial sense, 
Herr Gunz. His reception was exceedingly cordial, but the pub- 
lic did not so beslaver him with praise as they did on the former 
occasion. They still declared their conviction that he is a fine 
artist, but they no longer went the length of saying there is no 
one like him, and that he is absolutely without fault or blemish. 
On the contrary, they discovered that his acting at times wants 
intensity, and, horrible dictu, that his voice already bears traces of 
fatigue. I quite agree with them in both particulars. The want 
of intensity may, however, be remedied. If the artist’s own intel- 
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ligence or feeling does not suggest how this is to be done, some 
experienced old stager might, for a consideration, be prevailed 
upon to coach the too frigid tenor. But let Herr Gunz beware of 
too much fatigue. The fact is that, in common with most, if not 
all, of the popular German operatic singers at the present day, 
Herr Gunz does not allow himself sufficient repose. If he knows 
he shall be out of the bills of his own theatre for a week or so, he 
obtains leave of absence; takes a place by rail; and, presto, is in 
the capital of some other Kingdom of Fatherland, for German 
Kingdoms, not being generally quite so extensive as one of the 
Southern States of America, do not require a long time to traverse. 
This is a very pernicious system, as Herr Gunz will find to his 
cost, if he still persists in it. Really I am, now and then, almost 
inclined to believe that operatic singers never heard there are 
literary compositions called fables, or that, if they have heard so, 
they are not aware the characteristic of a fable is that it contains a 
moral. Good gracious! How is it possible Herr Gunz, or many 
others just like him, could continue pelting away, as though for 
dear life, from place to place, and singing nearly without cessation, 
except to eat, drink, and sleep, if he had ever perused the ‘* Goose 
with the Golden Eggs.” 

Apropos de bottes. The consideration of voices that are not 
what they ‘used to was”—to adopt the ungrammatical and by 
no means witty form of speech patronised by the late Mr. Wright 
of the Adelphi—conducts me most naturally to the reappearance, 
in Gluck’s Orpheus, of Madame Jachmann, formerly Madlle. 
Johanna Wagner. Verily, Madame Jachmann much resembles 
the plant borage, which there is no rooting out of a garden if it 
has once got there. It strikes me that nothing can drive Madame 
Jachmann from the Royal Operahouse. Her admirers admit that 
her vocal resources are not overwhelming, but justify her re- 
appearance at the above establishment by what they are pleased to 
designate the grandeur of her conception and the beauty of her 
acting. This is all very well, but, to be logical, they should carry 
the principle a little further. At what would they then arrive? 
At the conclusion that with the utmost grandeur of conception, and 
very beautiful acting, no voice at all is requisite in an operatic artist. 
I think this is a tolerably fair instance of the reductio ad absurdum. 

You perceive that, though our programmes may not have 
displayed much excellence since I wrote, we have, at any rate, had 
no cause to complain of want of variety. This quality has been, 
moreover, not without a dash of sensation, as on the evening 
when Signor Severini made his first—and last—appearance, as 
Manrico in J! Trovatore. I grant that the gentleman’s voice was 
not strong enough for the house; that his nervousness was excessive ; 
and that his plan of singing, partly in German and partly in Italian, 
was aught but conducive to clearness. Still not one of these 
facts constituted, in my humble opinion, a reason for insulting 
him. Yet the audience, not, mark you, an audience of Englishmen, 
from whom, of course, nothing better can be expected, at least, 
not if any credence is to be attached to thousands and thousands 
of accusations which emanate from German presses—but an 
audience of Berliners, of Prussians, who, we cannot doubt—for 
they are continually asserting it themselves, especially since the 
Danish war—are the first nation on the face of the globe in 
civilisation and refinement as in courage and every other ennobling 
quality; yet the audience, I repeat, did needlessly and cruelly 
insult Signor Severini. And they insulted him in this wise: 
After the second act, there was a loud call for Madlle. Lucca 
(Leonore), and for Herr Betz (the Count di Luna). Suddenly a 
voice from the gallery or upper boxes, [ cannot say which, shouted 
out the name of Herr Woworsky. ‘The signal was taken up 
and the cry both pertinaciously and uproariously persisted in, 
until a gentleman in a dress-coat made his appearance and said 





that Signor Severini begged the audience would excuse him from 
continuing the part, which, added the gentleman in the dress-coat, 
Herr Woworsky would finish. This announcement was received 
with unanimous applause from the high-minded spectators, who 
indulged in quite an ovation on the appearance of Herr Wowor- 
sky, le bien-désire. I am inclined to think that when this little 
ebullition of patriotic enthusiasm, or suppose we say, just for a 
change, boorish rudeness, becomes known abroad, foreign singers 
will give Berlin a wide berth. 

Another “sensation,” fortunately of a more creditable even 
though milder nature, was the first performance here of the new 
grand four-act opera, Der Stern von Turan, the words by Herr 
Ernst Wichert, the music by Herr Richard Wiierst, who resides in 
this capital. If I were requested to confine myself to simple facts, 
I should say merely that the composer and the leading performers 
were loudly and frequently called for; that the curtain fell 
amidst exhilirating, and, doubtless, genuine applause; and 
that the opera has been duly repeated. As, however, you 
will naturally desire to know what I think of the work, 
I will add a few remarks. No one can accuse me of injustice for 
saying that the book is not first-rate. Paul Heyse’s poem: Die 
Briider, which has served as the groundwork of it, is elegant and 
interesting, but truth compels me to state that the adaptor has not 
preserved much of the interest of the original though I am free to 
confess his version is not deficient in elegance. Herr Wichert has 
got a deal more to learn anent the charpente of a piece, before he 
is likely to reap a very abundant harvest of laurels from the stage. 
However, with time, his constructive powers may improve. I 
hope such will be the case. Meanwhile, I beg to offer him 
the following hint, which is very much at his service: To tell the 
audience, as a rule, in any given scene, what is about to take place 
in the scene following, is not generally considered the best method 
of keeping them in a state of breathless suspense. Indeed, some 
critics have declared it to be attended with the very opposite 
result. With regard to the music—well, with regard to the music, 
I do not consider it any very great shakes. It is not an*improve- 
ment upon the composer’s former opera of Vineta. In the first place, 
Herr Wiierst was rather trammelled by the defective corstruction of 
his libretto, and, in the next, he does not possess muck power. 
He has a pretty lyrical talent and that is about all. I dare say 
my friend Dr. H—— of the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung will 
attribute my words to prejudice. I promise that I will frankly 
and unhesitatingly admit they do spring from that amiable source, 
but on one condition: That Herr Wiierst’s opera is ever heard 
beyond the borders of Germany. 

The other works performed at the Royal Operahouse have been 
Auber’s Macon; Oberon; Czaar und Zimmermann; Don Juan (in 
which Mad. Harriers-Wippern made her re-appearance, after a 
rather protracted absence, rendered necessary by an interesting 
event, of an especially family nature); Fernand Cortez, and Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, besides the second act of Meyerbeer’s 
Feldlager in Schlesien, and other entertainments of a warlike 
nature got up expressly for the delectation, and in honor, of the 
Regiments of Guards just recently returned from the Danish 
campaign, and covered, as every German paper never tires of in- 
forming us, with glory. 

In the way of concerts—but no! What I have to tell you in the 
way of concerts, I will reserve till next time. To-day, after again 
wishing all the readers of the Musica Worup and Yourself a 
Happy New Year—Omnibus Oris Musice lectoribus Teque ipso, 
Anno Incipiente, valere jussis—I will add, not because, after what 
I have said, it ison the present occasion absolutely necessary or 
not slightly superfluous, but because I like to conclude with my 
usual signature, VALE. 
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PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Your correspondent, ‘ Occasional,” whose letter appeared last 
week in the ‘* Muttoniana” column, evidently possesses an extra- 


ordinary amount of sagacity. He is also an original researcher 
and thinker. To discover that Signor Naudin, M. Gueymard, 
Signor Delle-Sedie, Madame De Lagrange, Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho and Mdlle. Marie Battu are among “the most cele- 
brated singers of the day” proves that ‘ Occasional” must have 
dived deeper into the mines of knowledge, must have ears more 
sensitive and acute, and be blessed with taste and judgment keener 
and more subtle than nine hundred and ninety-nine persons 
out of a thousand. If ‘ Occasional” were installed director of 
an Italian Opera and had to engage the above ‘ most celebrated 
singers of the day ” for his principals, I fear that in a very short 
time he would have to close his theatre. I do not, nevertheless, 
believe that ‘* Occasional” would change his opinion even when he 
found that the ‘‘ most celebrated singers of the day” had failed to 
attract, because I have always remarked that obstinacy was closely 
allied to ignorance and presumption; but I believe he would feel 
ashamed to trouble you or your readers any further with impotent 
and ill-written lucubrations, and for this reason I sincerely wish 
that ‘* Occasional” were compelled to take a theatre for Italian 
Opera in London with ‘the most celebrated singers of the day ” 
for his company. I do not quarrel with ‘* Occasional ” for having 
an opinion of his own, nor for giving expression to his opinion—it 
is the prerogative even of the most foolish to think for themselves 
and give their thoughts free utterance—but I do find fault that he 
has charged me with false statements, and made me say what never 
could have entered my thoughts. ‘‘ Occasional” asserts that I 
am ‘perpetually sneering at Messrs. Fraschini, Naudin, Nicolini, 
Gueymard, Tiberini, Carrion, Mongini and Co.” I declare on 
the honor of a Shoot (of the Shoots of Salop) that I never expressed 
an opinion about Nicolini, Niemann, or Carrion, and, as for Co, 
I do not know whether it is a man or a woman, and certainly 
never heard the name mentioned. Madame, or Mdile., or Signor 
Co, for aught I know, may be the most accomplished prima donna, 
contralto, tenor, barytone, or bass in existence. I only contend I 
never heard his or her name, and, as a matter of course, never 
wrote it down in my letters to you. Indeed, I have made en- 
quiries as to whether there exists in any part of the continent a 
celebrated singer called Co, but nobody seems to have heard the 
name. All I can say about it is, that itis a most unfortunate 
appellation, and were it my name, and I a ‘celebrated singer,” 
I should certainly add a syllable or two to it for the sake 
of euphony. Moreover, I do not remember at all having alluded 
to ‘Tiberini, and as for Mongini, I am one of his greatest admirers, 
and, as you know, have never ceased recommending him to the 
directors of the Italian Operas in London, and to the directors of 
the Italian Opera here as having one of the most magnificent tenor 
voices ever heard—so that the accusations of ‘* Occasional” are 
entirely without foundation. But, indeed, ‘‘ Occasional” does not 
deserve to be treated with common gravity. He who expresses his 
conviction that ‘‘ Madame Carvalho is equally good as Mdlle. 
Patti,” that ‘“‘ Mario is simply awful,” that ‘lamberlik has only 
three notes left” (name them, Mr. ‘ Occasional”), that ‘ Patti 
can sing but cannot touch the heart,” and that ‘ Titiens would 
touch the heart if she could but sing,” is not entitled to serious 
consideration, and most assuredly should have been left unnoticed 
by me but for his letter having gained importance from appearing 
in the dignified column of Mr. Ap’Mutton. 

Le Capitaine Henriot, after the usual postponements and dis- 
appointments inevitable in a Parisian theatre, was at last produced 
at the Opéra-Comique on Thursday last, the 29th ult., not 
Monday week, the 26th, as I had expected. ‘The success of the 
new opera was assured beforehand. M. Gevaert, the composer, had 
already recommended himself to Parisian tastes by some very 
agreeable music written to several pieces, best known of which 
are Georgette, Le Billet de Marguerite, Les Lavaniitres de 
Santarem, Quentin Durward and Chéteau Trompette. Moreover, 
M. V. Sardou, reputed the best librettist of modern France after 
Eugene Scribe, collaborated with M. Gustave Vaez, was said to 
have made a book of intense novelty and interest out of 
historical, or legendary, circumstances connected with that very 
used-up character, Henry IV. Of the story of Le Capitaine 





Henriot I am not anxious to supply you with full particulars for 
two reasons :—First, it has puzzled me so much to make it out on 
the stage I do not think I could convey a clear idea of my own 
impressions ; Secondly, the plot is so complicated and involved 
that, however lucidly unfolded in the telling, most likely, it 
would be misunderstood. Henry IV. of France, like Charles the 
Second of England, has furnished grounds for a number of dramas, 
most of which, if indeed not all, have been transferred to the 
English boards, from the play of Henri Quatre, in which 
Macready made one of his earliest “hits,” and La Jeunesse de 
Henry IV., which gave to your stage the popular comedietta of 
Charles the Second. It will be enough for the readers of the 
Musical World to know that the Capitaine Henriot is Henry King 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry the Fourth of France, who at the 
well-known siege of Paris after the death of Henry the Third, 
gains admission to the city in disguise, meets a lady with whom 
he commences an intrigue, invites himself to sup with her the 
same night, keeps his appointment, is nearly ruined through his 
gallantry, and only saved by another person being mistaken for 
his Majesty. ‘The piece in reality is a comedy of intrigue and 
would tell infinitely better without the music. Indeed it would 
be utterly incomprehensible in the representation without the aid 
of the book. ‘The ending is not satisfactory. Captain Henriot 
being the hero and Madame Valentine de Rieulles, the young 
and beautiful widow, the heroine, we naturally look forward to 
their happy union. As, however, the Captain turns out to be the 
King of Navarre and as the fair widow does not sink in despair at 
the discovery, we may suppose that King and widow settle the 
matter in a manner most agreeable to themselves, wherein the French 
Police have no right to interfere, and with which French morality 
has no cause to take offence. M. Gevaert’s music would be greatly 
improved by the infusion of a little melody. It has what may be 
called tune, or phraseology, and is carefully and cleverly written. 
Of inspiration there is not a spark. And yet the success of the 
opera was never a moment in doubt. The audience applauded a 
number of pieces vociferously, and there were the usual first-night 
recalls. ‘That which pleased me most in the opera, and in all 
probability will attract most attention, is the ‘* Air de la Charité,” 
sung by M. Couderc in the character of Capitaine Henriot, M. 

Couderc, by the way, acts the part of the King-Captain 

inimitably and sings the music with great point and skill if not 

with any especial power or beauty of voice. The other parts are 

sustained by MM. Léon Achard, Crosti, Pouchard and Prilleux, 

Madame Galli-Marié, Mdlles. Bélia and Collas. 

M. Fétis a few days since invited a large company of musicians 
and connoisseurs to the saloons of M. Pleyel to hear two new 
quintets and a new sextuor of his own composition. M. Fétis isa 
wonderful man. At eighty-two years of age he writes abstruse 
musical works, continues his Universal Biography of Musicians, 
does not flinch from the severe tasks imposed on him as President 
of the Conservatory of Brussels, and undertakes to superintend the 
rehearsals and production of Meyerbeer’s Africaine at the Grand 
Opéra of Paris. Perhaps had M. Fétis devoted his time uninter- 
ruptedly to his literary labors the Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, instead of being a monument of haste and imperfection, 
might have proved a trustworthy book of reference. As it is, no 
one now consults M. Fétis's Biography in any important case. 
And of what value are M. Fétis’s compositions? Of less value 
even than his Universelle Biographie des Musicicns. M. Feétis, 
bestowing all his care and attention on his work, might have 
become a good lexicographer and a correct chronicler of events. 
No exercitation of his talent, nor fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances, could have made him a composer. 

In consequence of the Festival of the first day of the new year 
falling on last Sunday, there was-no Popular Concert of Classical 
Music. MonraaveE Suoor. 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1865. 





0 
Liverroot.—The Messiah was performed at St. Gcorge’s Hall on 
Boxing night, and there was a very numerous attendance. The prin- 
cipal singers were Miss Carrodus, Mixs Armstrong, Mr. Graham, and 
Mr. T. J. Hughes; Mr. Armstrong officiating as conductor. Miss 
Carrodus, sister to the well-known violinist, made her first appearance 
in Liverpool on this occasion, She has a pleasing, but not very power- 
ful voice, and sings well in tune. ‘The solos in the oratorio were fairly 








given, and the choruses carefully sung.—Liverpool Mercury, Dec, 27. 
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ARABELLA GODDARD AT WINCHESTER. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wor.p. 


Sir,—We mid-Hampshire folk have at last been allowed the 
same privilege so greatly esteemed on the coast—the privilege of 
hearing Arabella Goddard, in music she affects the most, and in 
the interpretation of which she has no superior. I, as an humble 
though enthusiastic amateur, cannot hope to vie with the eloquent 
apostrophes of which my cousin-german, Coventry Fish, has given 
so many examples to your readers ; but, though less fluent of pen, 
I, perhaps, appreciate as deeply. At any rate I admire talent and 
reverence genius as much as any one who can pretend to neither ; 
and the performances of the young and singularly accomplished 
lady who visited our city on the evening of the 13th ult. inspired 
me not only with the highest respect for herself, but, if possible, 
with a greater love for true music than I had felt before. The 
concert (organised by Mr. Conduit) took place in the St. John’s 
Rooms. It was a genuine Arabella Goddard “ Recital.” Madame 
Arabella began the programme herself, with the andante and varia- 
tions from Woelfl’s sonata, called Ne Plus Ultra, which I under- 
stood and enjoyed all the more from having just read the account 
of its composer (by Mr. J. W. Davison) affixed to the Messrs. 
Boosey’s edition of the work. How those little fairy hands could 
grasp the es in the variation with octaves—dashed off, too, 
with a velocity as astonishing as the mechanical neatness and 
rhythmical accentuation were infallible—was to me a perfect 
riddle. I was sadly disappointed not to hear the opening move- 
ment, with the double notes, which, I have been told, is, under 
Madame Arabella’s touch, a, marvel. But better part than none 
at all. The next piece—J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C 
sharp, No. 3, Book 1, of the famous 48” (golden number !)—I 
had heard from the same unerring fingers, some years gone bye, 
in London. ThatI listened to them again with rapt attention 
will easily be credited. I could have listened a dozen times 
over without fatigue, the limpid clearness of the music being 
pxralleled in limpid clearness of the execution. Of Handel’s 
Suite in E major, with the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” I need 
tell you nothing. Enough that the variations were encored and 
repeated. 

The second part began with the grandest and most impassioned 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata I can remember, 
although (to take your readers into confidence) it is now some 
“ forty year” since I first ‘heard it, and I have heard it at least 
fifty times since, performed by pianists more or less ‘‘ distinguished.” 
Of this unequalled work, this fiery ebullition of genius inspired 
and uncontrollable, I cannot find language to express my 
thorough admiration, and have only to thank the charming pianist 
for having, to my mind, expressed so fully every one of its burn- 
ing, passionate thoughts. All hail Beethoven!—mightiest of the 
Kings of Harmony ! 

In the next piece, Mendelssohn’s melodious and fanciful Andante 
con Variazioni in D, for pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 17 (com- 
posed at Berlin, in 1828, for his brother, Paul) —Madame Arabella 
was joined by Mr. W. H. Aylward, one of our best violoncellists. 
The execution on either side was irreproachable, and loud were the 
plaudits at the end. ‘The last piece was the fantasia on airs from 
Mireille, which Mr. Lindsay Sloper composed expressly for Madame 
Arabella, which is a delightful fantasia in all respects, a fantasia 
with real fantasy to vindicate its title, and which was played a 
merveille and enchanted the whole audience. All the young lady- 
amateurs (who can attempt such music) will now be practising 
Mireille—thanks to the lady who stands sponsor for it, and so 
gracefully recommends it by her own most graceful interpretation. 

Some vocal music, extremely well sung by Miss Leila Aylward— 
including M. Gounod’s pretty Berceuse (accompanied by her brother, 
on the violoncello); a song by Mr. Silas; Dussek’s canzonet, 
** Gentle Hope” ge should oftener be heard); and Signer 
Arditi’s valse, ‘“‘ La Stella,” agreeably varied the programme. 
The accompanist at the piano was Mr. W. H. Aylward, evidently 
in more than one sense an excellent musician. 

Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley was at the “ Recital.” That 
Arabella Goddard may © on again visit Winchester, is (though he 
habitually resides at Southampton), the earnest wish of her re- 
spectful admirer, LEICESTER FIsH. 

Winchester The House and Tear—Jan. 1. 





Tue Lonpon Cuorat Union, under the conductorship of Mr. C. G. 
Verrinder, lately gave a complimentary benefit concert to Mr. W. H. 
Adam, the accompanyist of the Society, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Mr. Benedict's Undine (principal vocalists, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer 
Lisle, Mr. T. E. Gwynne, and Mr. Lewis Thomas), the piece de 
resistance of the evening, was excellently sung by the principals. Tho 
chorus were occasionally rather too prominent, and should be reminded 
that quality of tone is of more consequence than loudness. Continued 
practice will no doubt subdue this tendency to demonstration, which it 
behoves their clever conductor to look to as he has many valuable 
voices under his baton. Mr. Adams and Mr. Van Noorden with two 
of their lady pupils played the accompaniment on two pianos. Previous 
to and after the cantata there was a miscellaneous selection. The 
artists were Madame D’Este Finlayson, Miss Eliza Hughes, Mr. R. 
Van Noorden, Mr. W. H. Adams, &c., &c. Madame D'Este Finlayson, 
of Mr. German Reed’s Opera di Camera, was very successful on her 
début as a concert singer, and in a song by M. Schondorf, “ When the 
quiet moon is beaming,” was warmly applauded. Madame Finlayson 
also sang the solo part in Bishop's “ Daughter of Error” with much 
effect. Miss Eliza Hughes acquitted herself greatly to the satisfaction 
of the audience in songs by Mr. Charles Salaman and Mr. P. Van 
Noorden, as well as in a duet by Mr. G. A. Macfarren “O sweet 
summer morning,” with the rising young vocalist Miss Palmer Lisle. 
Mr. W. H. Adams, besides acccompanying the vocal music, played a 
solo and a duet for two pianos with Mr. Van Noorden like an accom- 
plished artist. We have no time to enumerate all the pieces in the 
programme so must content ourselves with naming a part-song “ Wake 
up sweet melody” by Mr. Verrinder, and the One Hundred and 
twenty-first Psalm, set for solo voice and chorus by a Danish com- 
poser, M. Hausen, the solo part being cleverly sung by Miss Banks. 


Wanpswortu.—Mrs. John Macfarren, on Tuesday last, the 3rd 
inst., gave a performance of pianoforte and vocal music for the benefit 
of the St. Barnabas Schools, which took place, very appropriately, in 
the School-rooms, adapted for the occasion to the purposes of a con- 
cert-room. The programme, comprising a felicitous admixture of the 
refined and the popular element, received every advantage from an 
irreproachable execution; and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of witnessing, close to 
their own homes, so attractive an entertainment. ‘Thus, a very 
crowded assembly was the result, who exhibited their appreciation 
and relish by cordial and oft-repeated applause. 


Mempers oF tHE CrystaL Parace Banp.—(Saturpay Concerrs).— 
N.B.— The names to which a * is prefixed are those of the ordinary daily 
band.—First Violins—*Wedemeyer (leader), *Watson, *Viereck, *0. 
Manns, *Reynolds, *Schmidt, Collins, Zerbini, Kreutzer, Burnett and 
Vogel; Second Violins—*Chenery, *Collins, senr., *Shargool, *’Thom, 
Newsham, Hennen, Loades and Frewin; Violas—*Stehling, *Van 
Hamme, Waud, H. Webb, Thompson, Schreurs; Violoncellos—*R. 
Read (solo), *Quinton, Trust, Pettit and Daubert; Double Lasses— 
*Biehl, *Progatzky, *Iettenborn, Wenkel, Waud and A. Collins; 
Clarinets—*Papé vee and G. Webb; Oboes—*Crozier (solo) and 
¥Piesel ; Bassoons—*Hutchins (solo) and *Peschkau; Flutes —*A. 
Wells (solo) and *Meyer; JZorns—*Eckhoff, *Stock, *Keevil and 
*Tilley ; Trumpets and Flageolet-—* Bonnis-eau and *Foghill ; Luphonium 
—*Phasey; Solo Cornet-—*Wilmore; Tenor T'rombones — *licisland, 
*Tull and Stock; Drums—*Thompson; Leader— Auguste Manns; 
Librarian—*Tutton ; Porter—* Robinson. 


Mr. CLemow gave his second reading, this season, to the patients of 
Bethlehem Hospital. ‘The selection (entirely from the works of Charles 
Dickens) was appropriate to the time of year, and embraced the Christ- 
mas carol, the Christmas festivities at Dingley Dell, and the no less 
famous at Lant Street, Borough, on the occasion of Mr. Bob Sawyer's 
party ; all of which were received with the warmest applause and the 
heartiest laughter. 


ProFessor STERNDALE Bennetr leaves London this day for 
Leipsic, being engaged to conduct his Philharmonic Symphony in 
G minor, at one of the next Gewandhaus Concerts. 


Tre Hut Royat Instrrution has engaged Mr. Charles Salaman 
(for the first time) to deliver a series of three lectures in the second 
week of February. The subjects chosen are “ Italian Opera,” “Eng- 
lish Opera,” and “ German Opera.” 


Mbit. TieTsENs has returned to London from Hamburgh. 


Conservative Lanp Sociery.—At a meeting of the Boad on the 
3rd inst., Viscount Ranelagh in the chair, James Goodson, Esq., the 
chairman of the Great Eastern Railway Company (proposed by Colonel 
Brownlow Knox, M.P., seconded by Captain Jervis, M.P.), was unani- 
mously elected a member of the Executive Committee. 
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Mr. Aauinan’s Matiners.—The last of Mr. Aguilar’s series of re- 
citals of pianoforte music for the present season took place on 
Wednesday. The following was the programme :— 

Sonata in F, Allegro assai—Mozart ; Cheristana (a dramatic and romantic piece)— 
Aguilar; Fantasia in C minor—J. S. Bach; The Rivulet—Mendelssohn ; Prelude 
and Fugue iu G—J. S$. Bach; Le Désir (Transcription)—Aguilar; Bolero—Aguilar ; 
Sonata in A flat—Beethoven; Lieder ohne Worte—Mendelssohn ; Wanderstunden, 
No. 2—Heller; Fantasia on Faust—Aguilar; Dans les bois—Heller; Last Look 
(Romance), and March—Aguilar, é 5 
Mr. Aguilar was assisted by his pupil, Miss Weldon, whose good taste 


was shown by her selecting for performance Mozart’s Sonata in F, and 
pieces by Bach and Mendelssohn, all of which she played well. The 
rooms were fashionably attended. 

Sianor Ranpecoer’s Orererra, The Rival Beauties, played so fre- 
quently and with so much success at the Crystal Palace, is about to be 
produced at T'reuman’s Karl Theatre, Vienna. 

Croypon.—Mr, George Russell’s annual concert was attended by all 
the rank and fashion of the neighbourhood. Mr. Russell as usual pro- 
vided an excellent bill of fare. His assistants were Miss Banks, Miss 
Whytock, and Mr. W. H, Cummings (vocalists), and Mr. George 
Russell, Herr Ludwig Strauss and M. Paque (instramentalists). Mr. 
Russell, who invariably selects compositions by the great masters for 
performance, played, in conjunction with Herr Strauss and M. Paque, 
Beethoven’s grand Trio in C minor, and with Herr Strauss the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, by the same composer. Mr. Russell also 
played two solos—one by Stephen Heller, from the Nuits Blanches ; 
and the other by Herr Kruger; and on being encored in the latter 
he played Stephen Heller’s Réverie in D flat. In two songs—" A 
Lament,” sung by Miss Whytock, and ‘“ Meetings and Tartings,” 
sung by Mr. Cummings—Mr. Russell proved he could compose as well 
as play. Both songs were well sung and warnily applauded. Herr 
Strauss and M. Paque played solos—the former Ernst’s Otello fantasia, 
and the latter his own fantasia on Rigoletto. Mr. Sullivan accompanied 
the beautiful duet from his Kenilworth, ** How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps,” sung by Miss Banks and Mr. Cummings, The concert gave 
general satisfaction. 

Beirast.—At the last concert of the Anacreontic Society the per- 
formers were Miss Kate Alban Croft, Herr Elsner and Master Willie 
Pape. Miss Croft sang Rossini’s “ Bel raggio,” which for so young 
an artist she got through capitally. Herr Elsner’s violoncello solos 
were as usual very well played. Master Willie Pape was received 
with great favor, The Northern Whig, writing of him at this concert, 
&AVS :— 

“Master Willie Pape, the young American pianist, was engaged for this 
concert. ‘This accomplished boy, who is now fourteen, cisplays powers not 
only wonderful for his age, but remarkable for any age. He is not only a 
boy-performer to be astonished at, but an executant to be thoroughly admired, 
ap:rt from his years altogether. His facility and dexterity of execution, and 
his command over himself and his instrument, are already such as to warrant 
the highest anticipations of what he may one day be; and not less wonderful 
is his memory, which carries him through the longest and most involved 
sona(a without a flaw or hesitation. He played Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, 
and an arrangement of airs from Lucia, by Prudent. The funeral march in 
Beethoven's Sonata was played with power, and even majesty; yet it was 
impossible not to feel that Beethoven was being played, not interpreted. 
Thalberg’s “ Home, Sweet Home,” which was given as an encore, was played 
less well than Thalberg himself would have played it.” 

Mr. Hamilton Clarke was the new conductor, and proved himself 
equal to the task. The society played a clever overture, the composi- 
tion of Mr, Clark, Miss Croft sang a romanze, and Herr Elsner played a 
violoncello solo of his own composition. The other performances were 
Mendelssolin’s overture to Son and Stranger, Beethoven’s No. 8 Sym- 
phony and several other compositions. The concert, however, was much 
too long, owing to the numerous encores. 

Barcetona.—A new opera (writes a Barcelona journal) from the pen 
of the excellent and eminent chef-d'orchestre, the Maestro Bottesini, 
entitled Marion Delorme, has just been represented at the Lyceum 
Theatre with complete success, Not only has the composer proved 
himself gifted with the melodic faculty even to prodigality, but has 
shown a thorough acquaintance with the profoundest arcana of the 
science of harmony. A brilliant ovation was paid to him by the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, who presented him with a crown of silver ; and 
by the military band, from whom he received a superb baton. The 
interpreters of the work, Madame Fiorentini, Signors Morini, Colon- 
nese, and Bauchet, sang their respective parts admirably, Signor 
Morini, more especially, whose singing was hailed with the loudest 
applause. The debuts of the barytone, Santley, took place in the 
Trovatore and Rigoletto, and were most brilliant. Santley is an artist 
of the first order, and after hearing him it is not difficult to understand 
the high estimation in which he is held in London. The characters 


of the Count di Luna and Rigoletto elicited the most enthusiastic 
plaudits from our public, one of the most difficult to please in Europe, 
and which has seen and heard all the renowned artists of modern times. 














Dostin.—( From a Correspondent.)—Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault 
are performing at the Theatre Royal in the new piece Arrah na pogue, 
with great success. The scenery and dresses are extremely splendid, 
It is eminently satisfactory to learn that the Dublin International 
Exhibition, for 1865, undertaken by Irishmen, actuated solely by 
patriotic motives, will fully realise the hopes of its promoters. The 
preparatory arrangements are in a forward condition, and the promises 
of support from home contributors ensure the success of the Exhibi- 
tion. One special feature of this Exhibition, not attempted on any 
former occasion, will be an international display of musical instruments. 
A large hall, specially designed for concerts, and capable of seating 
3,000 persons, has been devoted to this purpose. In it the instruments 
of all nations will be collected, and daily performances will take place 
during the continuance of the Exhibition. Exhibitors will therefore 
have the advantage, not only of showing their works, but also of having 
them tested under most favorable circumstances, and music as an art 
will be added to the other attractions of the Exhibition. 


Hampvurcu.—( From a Correspondent)—With a repetition of Beethoven's 
Fidelio, Madlle. Therese Tietjens concluded, on Friday, the 16th Dec., her 
series of performances in the Stadttheater, where she made her first 
appearance, as Norma, on the 19th Nov., and, on the twelve following 
evenings, sustained the parts of Valentine, Lucrezia, Donna Anna, Leonora 
(11 Trovatore), and, four times, that of Fidelio. Beethoven’s opera, conse- 
quently, engrossed a fourth of her performances, and properly so. For just 
as the work, the more intimately we become acquainted with it, displays more 
clearly and magnificently its inexhaustible significance, so has Madlle. Tietjens 
a performance to show which strikes us as the more excellent the more 
familiarised we are with it. In the first place, she possesses a voice expressing, 
as though without any effort, dignity of mind, and a woman’s heroically brave 
disposition. Then, on hearing such tones, and such touching confidence of 
expression, gushing forth immediately from the heart itself, who can doubt, 
even for a single moment, in the first act, that love of this description will 
succeed in effecting the task of deliverance? Beethoven measured the parts 
in Fidelio by his own greatness. Above all, he calculated upon his 
performers’ possessing a truthfulness of conviction such as is exhibited in the 
words of Madlle. Tietjens when she has to face the greatest danger in all her 
part, and, in the midst of the glowing flow of the musical drama to descend 
to simple spoken dialogue: *‘Ja os gibt eine Vorsehung!” How bold is this 
thought—the proper expression of which the composer has entrusted to pro- 
found inspiration on the part of the singer—when it is given with the 
traditional dash of stage phraseology, but to what a manifestation of her most 
fervent belief does Madlle. Tietjens elevate it! The interest both of the 
acting and the music culminates in the conflict with Pizarro, where Fidelio 
protects, as with a shield of bronze, her husband with her person and the 
all-crush words: “First kill his wife!” The truthfulness of profound 
sensation is peculiarly catching. The spectator listens, in breathless but 
pleasing anxiety, to the moving scene as though to some ideal reality. His 
fancy plunges, with blissful dread, into the abyss, before which not alone the 
audience, but the heroism of the action, stands so secure, that the same 
desired solution must always be brought about. But when the trumpet 
signal is heard, sounding for Leonora and Florestan like the summons of an 
angel, but for Pizarro like the Last Trump, a tear starts forth to our relief. 
If this tear does not well up into the eye, it at least finds it way meltingly 
into the heart. Would it be possible artistically to surpass the mode in which 
the composer has rendered with notes the effect the author has pourtrayed in 
the baffled attempts of the Governor? Certainly not—but Beethoven cradles 
us upon it in “unutterable joy.” 

The audience profited by the interval after the Dungeon Scene, and—after 
the triumphal hymn in honor of woman—by the fall of the curtain, to indulge 
in a family party with Mdlle. Tietjens. We will not attempt to calculate the 
recalls in one single outburst of applause containing some minutes, or the 
nosegays and wreath of flowers which fell. from all sides, upon the stage ; 
nor will we offer any remark upon the repeated “flourishes ” in the orchestra, 
which, by the way, have gradually become an abuse introduced on every 
possible occasion. But if the admiring attachment of a large assemblage can, 
under any circumstances, be expressed with vivid truth, the marks of interest 
manifested towards Madlle. Tietjens, on her taking leave last Friday, consti- 
tuted the most general, warm, and sincere tribute of homage, we ever saw 
offered on any occasion of the sort. 

In return for her co-operation in Handel's Messiah, Mdlle. Tietjens has 
been presented by Herr Hayn, a member of the Senate, and Dr. Peterson, as 
representing the Committee of the St. Nicholas Church, with a splendid. silver 
flower-vase, bearing an inscription commemorative of “the 8th December.” 
Madlle. Tietjens has since left Hamburgh for London. She returns next year 
to fulfil a fresh engagement in her native town. The following address has 
been published by her in the papers :—'‘It is impossible for me to leave my 
native city, without returning my profound thanks to the general public as 
well as to my own friends and acquaintances for the numerous marks of kind- 
ness and partiality which they have so liberally evinced towards me. Bidding 
them all a hearty farewell, I remain, etc., THERESE TIETJENS. 


Hamburgh, 17th December, 1864. 
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Guascow.—The singers at the Twelfth Saturday Evening Concert, 
which took place on Christmas Eve, were Miss Julia Elton, Miss 
Edward, Mr. Inkersall and Mr. Harry Clifton. The musical treat of 
the evening was Miss Julia Elton, who made so favorable an impression 
on her first appearance at these concerts, and on this occasion she fully 
sustained the opinion we then formed of her capabilities. In Ran- 
degger’s “ Ben @ rédicolo” she elicited an encore, in obedience to 
which she repeated the last verse. In another style, not less satis- 
factory, was her singing of Hume’s song, “ Afton Water,” which was 
replete with genuine expression. 


ee 
TO ZAMIELS OWL, ESQ. 

Sm,—A large meeting of the Birds was held at Nest 183, The Raven in 
the chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening speech, alluded to the closing 
of the Commission of Inquiry on the Mayoralty, and other matters of public in- 
terest; and concluded by introducing the Lark, who had a communication 
to make on a subject which he was eminently qualified to discuss. (Loud 
chirruping.) 

The LakkK—We promised the public that we should give them early and 
accurate information relating to various interests in town. At our last meet- 
ing, we took cognisance of certain circumstances in connection with the Rowing 
Club. The report of the meeting dropped like a bombshell amongst the parties 
concerned ; and testimony was universally borne to the extraordinary intimate 
knowledge we possessed of their affairs. As to who the Birds are, it is amusing 
to see the ludicrous attempts that are made to identify us. This evening, I 
would respectfully direct your attention to a Musical Society in town, which 
has been long established, and which has conferred most important benefits on 
the community. It has long been before the public as a most useful organ- 
isation for promoting the study of, and appreciation for, vocal and instrumental 
music of a high order. Through its exertions, the inhabitants of Belfast have 
had frequent opportunities of admiring the great sacred oratorios, in which the 
grandeur and sublimity of the music are commensurate with the immortal 
interest of the themes. The Classical Harmonists may reflect upon the 
fourteen years of their Society’s existence with legitimate pride. A musical 
taste has been, during that period, developed, which has, amongst other things, 
contributed to the erection of a noble and capacious building which is an honour 
to the province whose name it bears. A change has taken place in the con- 
ductorship of the Classical Harmonists’ Society, and yet it has dared to live! 
There are people who are shocked at such irrational contumacy. Was it not 
plainly intimated to these incorrigibleSHarmonists that they should perish? 
There was, however, a measure of mercy reserved. For a select few, gentle- 
blooded resuscitation was graciously provided for in a Vocal Union. I should 
be sorry to see that Society become the mere setting to some self-convicted 
diamond or brilliant. It has other functions to fulfil of a more important 
character. Its influence is not ephemeral ; its movements are not migratory ; 
it is of us, and belongs to us; and it shall survive the evanescent celebrity of 
clever professionals. (Loud chirruping.) It is not their place to insult 
public feeling by issuing pompous manifestoes (absurdly suggestive of imperial 
decrees), in which propositions are ostentatiously made for the amelioration of 
the “masses.” The unpleasant circumstance to which I have alluded forms 
an inconsiderable incident in the successful career of this valuable Society. 
It does not require the patronage of excellent organists, or respectable teachers 
of music. I rather congratulate the members on their deliverance from be- 
haviour but little calculated to conciliate. The respect and courtesy which 
the members are now experiencing from their conductor fully account for the 
increased vitality which the Society is at present evincing, and I anticipate a 
larger amount of popular support than it has hitherto received. (Loud and 
prolonged chirruping.) 

The Cuckoo begged to differ from his friend, the Lark. The Society, he 
thought, had been more prosperous during the last two or three seasons than 
previously. At the same time, he admitted there were dissensions in their 
councils, The Monday Evening Concerts he regarded as a perfect success. 
The attendance almost exceeded the accommodation; and the evident interest 
taken by those present in the proceedings was most gratifying. 

The Gotprincu begged to remind the Cuckoo that there was a time when 
those performances were not so well attended. He thought that a large 
portion of the success spoken of could be justly ascribed to the variety given 
them by the addition of vocal music. 

Yours Truly, 

The Finchery, Canaryside, December 26. 


Adbhertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


DanrgL SPARROWROOK 














pets 5 the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
blache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 





NOW READY, Price 7s, 6d. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, GILT EDGES, 


THE 


Musical Scrap 
Book : 


CONTAINING MORE THAN 


400 PAGES OF MUSIC. 





From the ‘‘ News of the World.”’ 


Messrs. Boosry have the happy tact of striking out new ideas tha 
are so good that one wonders that, like Columbus and the egg, they 
were not thought of before. The idea of the new scrap-book is an 
excellent one; and it comprises, in a very cheap form, several hun- 
dred of the most popular songs, pieces, airs, and dances that have been 
written ly the most popular composers for some years past. The pub- 
lishers say, and with truth, that the compilation of such a work would 
cost so large an expenditure of money, time, and experience, as to be 
almost an impossibility to any one not professionally employed in pro- 
ducing it, 





LONDON ; 


BOOSEY & 00,, HOLLES ST, 
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IN ETW 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 











MADAME OURY. 
Danish Airs (et Bondebryllup) OS. 
Goanish Aims. ww el 
Weish Airs 4s. 
English National Airs 4s. 
Masaniello, Grande Fantaisie 5s. 
Ah! rendimi quel cuore. os. 
Don Giovanni, Fantasia 4s. 
Le Nozze di Figaro . ; 4s. 
Otello. Priere et Romance - 4s. 
Robert le Diable, Fantasia 4s. 

KUHE. 
La Piquante, Valse Impromptu . 8s. 
(Played by the Composer at his Concerts.) 
Silver Moonlight 2 
Slumber, mine own. Transcription 8s. 
Harvest Home, Fantasia 4s. 


“For a few days,” Transcription 


of the popular Song & Chorus 4s. 








METZLER AND CO,, 


35 to 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 


55, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 








SHLACT List 





NEW & POPULAR MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


PURDAY & CO., 


24, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 








GIULIO REGONDI-—SONGS. 


Leave me not lonely 

Lonely Cloud (The) 

Orphan Child (The), Sung ‘by Miss Poole 
Parting and Meeting aS 

Wake her not rudely 

The Mermaids (Duet) 


CONCERTINA SOLOS. 


Concerto in G, composed for G. Regondi—Molique 
Ditto in D ditto . Bosen 10 
Fantasia on Airs Le Prophete—Giulio Regondi .. ee 


Go bo to Gobo bo 


GIULIO REGONDI’S GUITAR SOLOS. 


Féte Villageoise 
Introduction et Caprice 
First Air vari¢ in A 
Second dittoinD ... 
Réverie 


bo bo bo bo OD 


W. 


SAROANDY 


ONOn 


AA2XAQXxARS 


BOLEYNE REEVES’ MUSIC for the HARP 


Last Rose of Summer 

Trish Fantasia 

Marcia Solenne ia 

i if dedicated to the ‘Lady Hobart 

0. 2, » _ to Miss ened 

Ne 3, Falling Leaves .. 
No. 4, Village Revel . 

Grand Concert Solo—Der Freischiitz 

Sonata Drammatica ae 

Studies 1 and 2 

Scherzo con variazione 

Sonata Impetuoso ... 


= 
WORCNHMWORROUR 


each 


AOOCAHSCHAAccocs 


BOLEYNE REEVES’ SONGS & BALLADS. 


Appena il giorno muor 

As I laye a thynkynge 

A Voice within my Soul ... 
Beneath my Palm Trees... 

Bird and the Bard . 

Dear Friends afar ... 

I arise from dreams of ‘Thee 

I covet Thee... : 

I shall see my Jove to-morrow 

Love me if Ilive ... 

Praise of Spring (The) 
Raptinadream ... 

Ring out, Wild Bells 

Shed no tear.. ote 
Swifter far than Summer’s flight <i 
That cold Earth slept below an 
The Fugitives (descriptive song) ... 
The Secret... ay . 
The Song of the Stream |. ken 
When the Star of the Morning ... 


BO BO DO > DO DD OO DD DO DO DD YS bt 


AAAROAAOOAAAAAAARVAAIAAD 
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Chappell’s Husical Magazine 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In SHILLING NUMBERS. Post Free, 1s, 2d.; or Three for 3s. 4d. 


No. 
50 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 
49 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 
48 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 
47 Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
46 Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
45 Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for domestic use. 
44 One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte, 
43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
42 One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
41 Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
40 Valses by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 
39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 
38 A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 
37 Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte. 
36 Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 
35 Christy and Buckley Minstrels’ Songs, (Second series.) 
34 A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 
33 The Juvenile Vocal Album. 
32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). 
31 Beethoven's Sonatas, Edited by Charles Hallé tNeray 
30 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 4). 
29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 
28 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Halle (No. 3). 
27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D'Albert, &c. 
26 Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D'Albert, &c. 
25 Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 
24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 
23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
22 Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies, 
21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Gor‘a. 
20 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No 2). 
19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Pianoforte. 
18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 
17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
16 Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 
15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 
14 Ten Songs, by Schubert. English and German Words. 
13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
12 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). 
11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
9 Fifty Valses, by C. D’Albert, Strauss, &c. 
8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Keenig, &c. 
7 Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D'Albert, &c., complete. 
6 Twelve Songs, by Handel. 
5 Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers. 
4 Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 
2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


N.B. All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment. 





CHAPPELL’S 


Cheap Works for Various Instruments 


Price 1s, 6d. each, post free. 





Chappell’s Popular Violin Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Flute Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular English Concertina Tutor, 

Chappell’s Popular German Concertina Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Clarionet Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Harmonium Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 

Chappell's Popular Violoncello Tutor. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs from “ Faust,” for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English 
Concertina. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Albert's,) First and Second Series for Violin, 
Flute, or Cornet. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs, for Violin, Flute, Cornet, or English Concertina, 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c., for Violin. 

Chappell's 100 Irish and Scotch Airs, ditto, Flute, Cornet, or Concertina. 

Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Chappell's Ten Popular Quadrilles, by D’Albert, for Dancing, for English Concertina 

Chappell's Ten Popular Sets of Waltzes, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell's Ten Popular Polkas, by D'Albert, for Dancing for ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Dances (principally D'Albert’s,) for ditto. 

Chappell's 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, &c., for German Concertinas. 

Chappell's 100 Popular Airs, Songs, Dances, &c., for ditto. 

Chappell's Popular Songs, with accompaniment. In 2 books, for ditto. 

Chappell's 50 Sacred Melodies, 1st and 2nd Sets, for Harmonium, 

Chappell's 50 Secular Melodies, for ditto. 





Loxpon: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








THE 


NEW & POPULAR 


Dance Music 


OF THE SEASON. 





The Punch and Judy Quadrilles. 4s. 
By H. 8. ROBERTS. 


The Punch and Judy Lancers 
Quadrilles ; : : , 
By H. 8. ROBERTS. 


4s. 


The Punch and Judy Waltzes. 


By MARRIOTT. 


4s. 


The Punch and Judy Polka .. 8s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Punch and Judy Galop. . . 


By MARRIOTT. 


38 


The Banting Quadrilles .... 4s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Happy Home Quadrilles . . 4s. 


By MARRIOTT. 


The Irish Quadrilles ..... 


By MARRIOTT. 


4s. 


The “Sing Birdie, Sing” Valses . 4s. 


On Ganz’s Popular Song. By MARRIOTT. 


All splendidly illustrated in Gold and 
Colours by the first Artists of the day. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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HUTCHINGS and ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
NEW SONGS. 
Swallow come again - . . ~« «. «+ ~~ « Claribel . ; 3 0 
The Fishermaiden’s Prayer oe thle angina Gabriel 3 0 
Gathering Heartsease. - - + + «+ =~. ~~ « Bessie Palmer . 3 0 
The Linden Vale . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ . Gumbert . 2 6 
Ye Pretty Wild Birds. ©. - «© «© «© «~~ « Gumbert . 3 0 
Far away wilt thou stray? (i «= %& woe =a 2 6 
Farewell, ye Woodland Scenes. . -© «. . « Lsser 2 6 
Bard that on his harp expired. . Balfe 3 0 
POPULAR SONGS. 
Katey's Letter in B&G). . Lady Dufferin ie 
The Ship-boy’s Letter. . -. - + «+ «.  « Virginia Gabriel . 3 0 
Robin's return . . . . «. «© « «.  « Virginia Gabril . 3 0 
The Lily of St. Goar . ; , , . ‘ ‘ . Claribel . . 8 0 
Sing, pretty streamlet. . . . ~. «. «. « GB. Allen 4 
Thyti the Fair - . - «© «© «© «© «. « Romer . 8 0 
Sweet wee Bird . ‘ . . , ° ; , . Guibsone » & 8 
Good morrow, Sweet Lass. . . «© «. «.  « Walstein . 3 0 
Timeweitl ol tl tll elt . 8 0 
Merry Blackbird’s ang . + « 4 -e-S a5 gees . 8 0 
Of times past. co « « » es ~ @ o> ~ &s 
CradleSong- .- +. ». »«. «© «© » «+ » HHaing-.- . 3 0 
The Orphan’s Prayer - . . . . = « = «~~ = « Madame Sainton Dolby 3 0 
The Scotch Maiden’s Dream . . . .  .  . Frank Romer 2 6 E 
A Fishermaiden I ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ’ , . Ignace Gibsone . 3 0 1 
An English Home . . . . . . .  . GA. Macfarren . 2 6 ax 
The broken flower . . . . . .  .  . Hon. Alfred Stourton. 2 6 é 
The English Girl's Song - . . . 3 =. ~~ «~~. Frank Romer 2 6 vi 
There's no reply, I'm here alone . . . .  . Isola. : 3 0 = 
O’er the meadows - « «6 « .» »« «©  « degeton Gaal. . 3 0 
' The moor night-wind . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; . Holen . 3 0 Ei 
Not Lost ° ‘ , ; . , : : ; . John Barnett 3 0 En 
The vesper hour. . - +» «© . « «  « John Barnett 2 6 Ln 
The May is come ele ae” a ibe Sg ah ye 2 6 - 
In the sweet May-time . Se 2 fe wi 
The spell of thy beauty (in . lat and F) . .  . Hon. Alfred Stourton. 2 6 20 
Sandalphon . ° : Frank Romer. 2 6 umn 
The Ship-boy’s Lullaby if ol Sstgeey eae Adapted b y Frank Romer 2 6 Bee 
Merrily, merrily over the Sea - «© «© we. OWS. Wallace . 2 6 "3 
LONDON : 
FLUTCHINGS & ROMBOHABRB, Fri 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. bel 
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